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WARREN TREADGOLD 


The Byzantine World Histories of John Malalas 
and Eustathius of Epiphania 


istic example of the Byzantines’ view of world history is the so- 

called Chronicle of John Malalas (c.490-after 565). Malalas’s work 
has a well-established reputation for being ‘popular’, even if the exact 
nature of its popularity is seldom defined. Malalas’s language can be called 
‘popular’, if by that we mean something more like spoken Greek than writ- 
ten Greek usually was at the time. Certainly Malalas’s work has become a 
popular subject among specialists in Late Antiquity today, and it owes 
much of that popularity to the assumption that it was also popular among 
Byzantine readers. Even earlier scholars, who generally disdained Malalas, 
saw him as the authentic voice of a typical Byzantine — that is, of an 
ignoramus. 

Thus, in 1897 Karl Krumbacher, while describing Malalas’s work as 
amateurish in both method and composition, assumed it was written for 
the Byzantine masses: ‘Malalas ist in seiner histoniographischen Technik, 
in seiner Auffassung und Darstellung von einer Grobheit, wie sie bisher in 
der geschichtlichen Litteratur unerhört war ... Selbst jener feineren 
Bildung bar, schreibt er ... für die grosse Masse von Mönchen und Laien.’ 
Krumbacher went on to catalogue some of Malalas’s ‘lächlichen Irrtümer’ 
and ‘Kindlichkeiten’.! In 1923, J. B. Bury wrote that Malalas had produced 
a work with ‘no sense of proportion’ and ‘many blunders’, which ‘was 
written down to the level of the masses, and was nicely calculated to give 
them what would interest them ... It hit the popular taste, was largely used 
by subsequent writers, was in a later age translated into Slavonic, and was 
the first of a long series of popular Byzantine chronicles.” As recently as 
1969, Robert Browning described Malalas’s work as ‘an uncritical compila- 
tion’ that was ‘full of absurd errors’ but was also ‘immensely popular in the 


CCORDING TO THE current scholarly consensus, the most character- 


An earlier version was presented to the Harvard University Early Slavic Seminar. 

1 K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur von Justinian bis zum Ende des ostré- 
mischen Reiches (527-1453), 2nd ed. (Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- Wissenschaft IX, Munich, 
1897), 1. 326-8; I retain the unreformed German spelling. 

2]. B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire from the Death of Theodosius I to the Death of Fustin- 
ian (AD 395 to AD 565), 2nd ed. (London, 1923), ii. 435. 
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Byzantine world and was used directly or indirectly by all succeeding 
writers of universal history’.! 

By 1990, Elizabeth Jeffreys, who also endorsed the opinion that Mala- 
las’s work was ‘popular’ among the Byzantines, interpreted its popularity 
more favourably: ‘The chronicle of John Malalas was taken seriously in the 
sixth century when it first appeared, and it subsequently had a profound 
impact on the tradition of chronographical writing in Greek, Syriac, and 
Slavonic.”? Similarly, Michael Maas recently declared Malalas’s work to be 
‘far more representative of widely held beliefs in the sixth century than the 
classicizing history of Procopius’.> Claudia Rapp added: “The formal his- 
tories by Procopius and Agathias ... were not the works that enjoyed the 
greatest popularity among contemporaries and later generations. That 
merit fell to’, among just three others, ‘Malalas’ Chronicle,’ which ‘pro- 
vided ... infotainment’.* Such is the new consensus, which as far as the 
facts go is the old consensus, though ‘popularity’ has now become a 
‘merit’, a view not shared by earlier scholars. Without adducing much in 
the way of evidence or arguments, everyone seems to agree that Malalas 
was at the top of the Byzantine best-seller list.’ 

Of course, there was no Byzantine best-seller list. The Byzantines did 
have a book trade, which sometimes we can barely glimpse.*® For example, 
Agathias mentions the bookshops located opposite the main law courts at 
Constantinople, where half-educated drunkards sat chattering about 
theology and philosophy without understanding them.’ Was this, then, the 
Byzantine reading public, who annoyed Agathias by buying Malalas’s 


1 R. Browning, in The Penguin Companion to Classical, Oriental, and African Literature, ed. D. M. 
Lang and D. R. Dudley (Harmondsworth, 1969), p. 199. 

2 Studies in John Malalas, ed. E. Jeffreys (Sydney, 1990), p. ix. 

3 M. Maas, ‘Roman Questions, Byzantine Answers: Contours of the Age of Justinian’, in The 
Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian, ed. M. Maas (Cambridge, 2004), p. 18. 

4 C. Rapp, ‘Literary Culture under Justinian’, in Cambridge Companion, ed. Maas, p. 394. The other 
works that Rapp thinks were more popular than the histories of Procopius and Agathias were 
Agathias’s poetic Cycle, Agapetus’s Mirror of Princes, and Romanus the Melode’s hymns; on these, see 
p. 712 n. 3 below. 

5 A partial exception is I. Ševčenko, ‘The Search for the Past in Byzantium around the Year 800’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xlvi (1992), 283, who puts his apparent opinion into the mouth of the ninth- 
century historian George Syncellus: ‘ “Why is it that Malalas, whose culture, let alone scholarship, I do 
not wish to discuss because I am a saintly man, and who in essence is represented by a single Greek 
manuscript containing a summary of his work and one partly preserved garbled Slavonic translation — 
why is it that Malalas is the subject of so much attention by you modern Byzantinists>” ’ 

6 N. G. Wilson, ‘Books and Readers in Byzantium’, in Byzantine Books and Bookmen: A Dumbarton 
Oaks Colloquium (Washington, 1975), pp. 1-15, probably understates the importance of the Byzantine 
book trade in the sixth century, though the evidence is admittedly scanty. 

7 Agathias, Histories, ed. R. Keydell (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, Berlin, 1967), ii. 29. 1-7. 
Given the high price of books (cf. Wilson, ‘Books’, pp. 1-4), these booksellers surely had not just stalls 
but shops, with enough space for their clients to sit down in order to examine and discuss their expen- 
sive wares. 
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history instead of the history by Procopius that Agathias was continuing? 
If so, was Procopius fantasizing when he wrote that, two years after he had 
produced Books I-VII of his history, they had spread ‘throughout the 
Roman Empire’?! Procopius claims that this wide diffusion prevented him 
from updating his history’s separate sections, as he would have preferred, 
and forced him to write Book VIII as a supplement, which readers who al- 
ready had the other books could add to their set. At least Procopius seems 
to have thought his readers would find such a claim credible. 

We have no good reason to doubt that some sixth-century booksellers in 
Constantinople communicated with booksellers in other large Byzantine 
cities like Antioch and Alexandria, had copies of books made and shipped 
on request, and sometimes mentioned such sales to authors. Presumably, 
private individuals and institutions also made or commissioned copies of 
books that they had borrowed from other people or institutions. How 
much the Byzantine book trade declined during the general decline in 
learning and prosperity of the seventh and eighth centuries, or recovered 
during the general recovery of learning and prosperity of the ninth century 
and later, is hard to say. In any case, we may legitimately ask which books 
were most widely copied, and as copying and parchment were expensive, 
we can assume that most books that were copied were read, probably by a 
number of readers. 

If we had a comprehensive database of literary allusions in Byzantine 
literature (as someday we may), we could count the references in other 
authors to Procopius, Agathias, and Malalas. My own guess is that we 
would find more references to Procopius and Agathias than to Malalas. 
The Name-Finder of Hesychius of Miletus, a literary dictionary finished 
around 582, apparently included Procopius and Agathias but not Malalas; 
at least, the entries from Hesychius that appear in the Suda, a tenth- 
century encyclopedia, include Procopius and Agathias but omit Malalas.? 
The ninth-century Bibliotheca of Photius, a description of some 386 books 
that represents most of the reading of a well-read Byzantine scholar, in- 
cludes Procopius but not Agathias or Malalas.? The Excerpts made for the 
scholar-emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (reigned 913-59) in- 
clude all three historians; but the Constantinian Excerpts drew on a 
number of texts that are lost today and must have been rare even in the 


1 Procopius, Wars, ed. J. Haury and G. Wirth, rev. ed., 4 vols. (Munich, 2001), viii. 1. 1. For the dates, 
see W. Treadgold, The Early Byzantine Historians (New York, 2007), pp. 189-90. 

2 See Suda, ed. A. Adler, 5 vols. (Lexicographi Graeci, Leipzig, 1928-38), A 112 (Agathias) and P 2479 
(Procopius). On Hesychius and his Name-Finder, see Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 270- 
8. 

3 Photius, Bibliotheca, ed. R. Henry, g vols. (Paris, 1959-91), ‘codex’ 63. On the Bibliotheca in general, 
see W. Treadgold, The Nature of the Bibliotheca of Photius (Washington, 1980), esp. pp. 5, 62 , 79-80. 
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tenth century; some of them may only have been preserved in the imperial 
library. Nonetheless, even if many Byzantine writers were snobs like 
Krumbacher, Bury, and Browning, we might still imagine that most Byzan- 
tine readers preferred Malalas. 

As a rough indicator, we might count the number of manuscripts of each 
historian that survive today. Let us exclude translations (which Greek 
readers would not have read) and excerpts such as those made for Con- 
stantine VII, but include fragmentary manuscripts, most of which must 
once have been complete. Obviously, most of the Byzantine manuscripts 
that originally existed have been lost, and many accidents of preservation 
have affected their present numbers. Our surviving sample is small; for 
instance, we have only about ninety-one manuscripts of Thucydides, an 
author whom any Byzantine with a standard secondary education would 
have read at school.? Thus, minor differences in numbers of manuscripts 
mean nothing; but major differences may mean something. My count, for 
what it is worth, is: Procopius’s works, eighty-two manuscripts; Agathias’s 
history, thirteen manuscripts; and Malalas’s history, three manuscripts, if 
we count a palimpsest from which Malalas’s text has been erased.° 

Not by coincidence, our texts of Procopius and Agathias are in excellent 
condition, while our text of Malalas is in deplorable shape. Jeffreys ob- 
serves that the single manuscript that provides almost all of our text of 


1 On the Excerpts of Constantine VII, see esp. P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin: Notes et 

remarques sur l'enseignement et culture à byzance des origines au X€ siècle (Paris, 1971), pp. 280-8, who 
includes a list of the authors excerpted; among them are such rarities as Peter the Patrician, Priscus of 
Panium, Malchus of Philadelphia, Dexippus, Eunapius of Sardis, and Nicholas of Damascus. 

2 See A. Dain, ‘Liste des manuscrits de Thucydide’, Revue des Etudes Grecques, xlvi (1933), 20-8 and 

476 (I omit the three manuscripts of the Constantinian Excerpts but include the four manuscripts lost in 
the Escorial fire of 1671 and the fragmentary Brussels manuscript added by Dain on p. 476). On Byzan- 
tine school texts, see N. G. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (London, 1983), pp. 18-27 and Treadgold, 

Nature, pp. 6-7. 

3 Cf. Procopius, ed. J. Haury and G. Wirth (Munich, 2001), i. xxviii-lii (Wars), iii. xv-xx (Secret His- 
tory), and iv. v-viii (Buildings, not really a historical work); M. Kalli, The Manuscript Tradition of 
Procopius’ Gothic Wars: A Reconstruction of Family y in the Light of a Hitherto Unknown Manuscript 
(Athos, Lavra H-73) (Leipzig, 2004); Agathias, ed. R. Keydell (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, 

Berlin, 1967), pp. xi-xx; and Malalas, ed. H. Thurn (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, Berlin, 
2000), pp. 4*-16* (O, PV, and the palimpsest Fragmenta Tusculana; the other manuscripts are 
excerpts or translations). Of the other three works that Rapp in ‘Literary Culture’ thinks were more 

popular than Procopius’s and Agathias’s histories, Agathias’s Cycle and Romanus’s hymns are pre- 

served in no independent manuscripts, and survive, only in part, in later anthologies; see A. Cameron, 

The Greek Anthology from Meleager to Planudes (Oxford, 1993), p. 16, and Sancti Romani Melodi 
Cantica: Cantica Genuina, ed. P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis (Oxford, 1963), pp. xv-xxviii. The third 

work, Agapetus’s brief Mirror of Princes, survives in nearly a hundred manuscripts (no one seems to 

know quite how many), but the great majority are post-Byzantine, and few Byzantine authors show 
knowledge of Agapetus; see I. Ševčenko, ‘Agapetus East and West: The Fate of a Byzantine “Mirror of 
Princes” ’, Revue des Etudes Sud-Est Européennes, xvi (1978), 3-44, esp. 4 and 7-9, and Agapetos 
Diakonos, Der Fiirstenspregel fiir Kaiser Iustinianos, ed. R. Reidinger (Athens, 1995), esp. pp. 22-3, 


who uses 22 manuscripts. 
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Malalas (the other two manuscripts are scrappy) ‘has been copied care- 
lessly’ and ‘abbreviated in the later books’, as appears from a comparison 
with the Excerpts of Constantine VII and the partly preserved Slavonic 
translation. Jeffreys suggests as an explanation, ‘perhaps ... the low lan- 
guage level encouraged inattentive scribal habits.” If so, that inattention 
seems to undermine Jeffreys’s conclusion about how ‘seriously’ the Byzan- 
tines took Malalas’s work, since the scribe had such a low opinion of it that 
he copied it carelessly and left much of it out. Whoever erased Malalas’s 
text in the fourteenth century to copy the Jlzad on the palimpsest cannot 
have taken Malalas very seriously either. To my knowledge, none of the 
more numerous manuscripts of Procopius or Agathias has been erased or 
abbreviated in such a way. 

One might attach some significance to the fact that the two manuscripts 
of Malalas that have not been erased have been dated to the tenth and 
twelfth centuries, and the palimpsest to the later sixth century, while the 
earliest of the eighty-two manuscripts of Procopius has been dated to the 
thirteenth century. Yet the evidence that Procopius was more popular than 
Malalas after 1200 (eighty-two manuscripts to none) is much stronger than 
the evidence that Malalas was more popular than Procopius before 1200 
(three manuscripts to none). In fact, most surviving Byzantine secular 
manuscripts, even those of authors who formed the basis of the school 
curriculum, date from after 1204, when a great many books perished in 
fires at Constantinople during the Fourth Crusade.? 

It might possibly be argued that the fires destroyed more of the books of 
the Byzantine elite, if they tended to live in the capital and to read Proco- 
pius, than of the books of ordinary people, if they tended to live in the 
provinces and to read Malalas. Yet such tendencies are far from clear, 
because some of the elite were aristocrats and bishops who lived in the 
provinces, and many of the few people of lower rank who had the literary 
interests and money to buy books were officials, clerics, and merchants 
living in Constantinople. The safest conclusion is simply that the fraction 
of our secular manuscripts that survives from before 1204 is too small to be 
a reliable indicator. Our manuscript tradition of Procopius is complex 
enough that it must depend on many lost copies from earlier than 1204, 
while our two manuscripts of Malalas, apart from the palimpsest, appear to 


1 E. Jeffreys, ‘Malalas in Greek’, in Studies, ed. Jeffreys, p. 246. 

2 See Thurn, Malalas, p. 10*. 

3 Cf. A. Dain, Les manuscrits, new ed. (Paris, 1964), pp. 146-54, and L. D. Reynolds and N. G. Wilson, 
Scribes and Scholars: A Guide to the Transmission of Greek and Latin Literature, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 
1974), p. 63. Just six of our ninety-one manuscripts of Thucydides date from before 1200 (see Dain, 
‘Liste’). 
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be closely related.! Our earliest manuscript of Agathias dates from around 
1000. 

One might still argue that Malalas, even if not popular among Byzantine 
readers, at least tried to be a popularizer, unlike Procopius or Agathias. Yet 
even this is dubious. Malalas seems to be trying (though failing) to write 
literary Koané Greek, like his predecessors Polybius, Diodorus, Eusebius, 
and Zosimus.? Like Procopius, Malalas called himself a ‘rhetor’, which 
ordinarily meant a man of learning. (‘Malalas’ means ‘rhetor’ in Syriac.) 
Though Procopius and Agathias seldom cite literary sources, Malalas 
inserts 219 citations of seventy-five different writers. These include major 
historians like Herodotus and Diodorus, obscure historians like Charax of 
Pergamum and Castor of Rhodes, poets like Archilochus and Euripides, 
and Latin authors like Virgil and Livy.’ Malalas also includes detailed dis- 
cussions of chronology. True, he makes many serious mistakes, like calling 
Cicero and Sallust ‘the most learned Roman poets’;* but that just makes 
him a bad historian, not a popularizing one. 

Finally, one might argue that, even if Malalas was seldom read and little 
respected by any Byzantines, later Byzantine chroniclers, while scarcely 
ever mentioning him, were greatly influenced by him. Yet even this con- 
clusion largely depends on accepting an old argument that Malalas was the 
main source of John of Antioch, whose history survives in substantial 
fragments and was used by various later authors. As the sections of John of 
Antioch’s text that parallel Malalas’s history omit all of Malalas’s worst his- 
torical errors and are written in the erudite Attic dialect, John could only 
have used Malalas’s text if he also rewrote Malalas’s ‘popular’ Greek in 
Attic and used more accurate sources to correct Malalas’s mistakes. Yet no 
one has ever explained why John would have bothered to use Malalas’s 
work if he had sources he realized were more accurate, or why John, if he 


1 On the archetype of our two main manuscripts of Malalas, see Jeffreys, ‘Malalas in Greek’, pp. 245-7 
(esp. p. 247: “The passages from Malalas [in manuscript PV] ... are very close to the text preserved in 
[manuscript] Ba [Thurn’s OJ, as far as can be judged from the brief overlapping portions of Book II’). 

2 Cf. R. Browning, Byzantine and Modern Greek, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1983), p. 5, who remarks of texts 
like Malalas’s: ‘None of these works is in any sense a reproduction of contemporary spoken Greek; they 
are mixtures of living speech and dead tradition, like all medieval Greek texts. One must in each case 

try to determine the proportions of the mixture, and also the reason for the adoption of this particular 
literary form: it may be important to know whether we are dealing with an incompetent attempt to write 
purist Greek or with the work of a man of learning who tries to make concessions to uneducated 

readers or hearers.” Malalas’s history is probably an example of the former, and certainly not of the 
latter. 

3 Here I rely upon the catalogue of Malalas’s citations in E. Jeffreys, ‘Malalas’ Sources’, in Studies, ed. 
Jeffreys, pp. 172-96. 

4 Malalas viii. 32 (Jeffreys 33). Malalas is cited according to the book and chapter numbers of Thurn’s 

edition, though when Thurn’s chapter numbers differ from those of E. Jeffreys et al., The Chronicle of 
John Malalas: A Translation (Melbourne, 1986), the chapter numbers of Jeffreys’s translation are 

supplied in parentheses. 
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was able to rewrite Malalas’s work in Attic, then composed his own con- 
tinuation of it in more ‘popular’ Greek. These are problems to which I 
shall return later in this article. 

This article takes a fresh look at Malalas’s strange history, which pre- 
sents problems that have never been fully solved or even fully addressed. 
To begin with, we should avoid assuming that Malalas wrote for the By- 
zantine masses, who, being illiterate, never read Malalas or anybody else.’ 
The article argues that Malalas was a fraud, who claimed to have consulted 
many sources, some of which he fabricated in order to deceive his readers, 
though he actually paraphrased a single source, to which he added only in- 
vented misinformation and a final account of his own times. It further 
argues that Malalas’s source was his older contemporary Eustathius of Epi- 
phania, who, far from being a ‘popular’ historian in any sense of the word, 
was one of the most learned and sophisticated historians Byzantium ever 
produced. Finally, it argues that about half of Eustathius’s text survives 
today in almost unaltered form under the name of John of Antioch, who, 
like Malalas, tried to claim Eustathius’s erudition for himself. 


* k k k x 


ÅS USUAL WITH pre-modern authors, nearly all we know about Malalas 
comes from his own work. Since even there he hardly ever mentions him- 
self, we can only guess where he was and what he was doing from what he 
says about events during his lifetime. Such guesswork can obviously go 
astray, but it can also produce an outline of his biography that is likely to 
be more or less correct. Malalas implies that he was born at Antioch and 
had oral sources for events as early as the time of the Emperor Zeno, who 
reigned from 474 to 491. Malalas cannot have been born much earlier than 
491, because he evidently stopped writing seventy-four years after that, in 
565. Since he seems to show personal knowledge of events at Antioch as 
early as 507, his birth is usually — and reasonably — dated around 490.? 
The part of the history that covers Malalas’s lifetime is particularly dis- 
jointed, and shows five abrupt shifts in focus that seem to reflect changes in 
his career. Sections almost entirely about Antioch alternate with sections 
almost entirely about Constantinople, with hardly any chronological over- 
lapping. Malalas seems simply to have written down whatever came to his 
attention wherever he was living, without bothering to inquire what had 


1 No scholar has suggested that most Byzantines were literate at any date, though literacy was more 
widespread in Byzantium than in contemporary western Europe. The standard discussions are R. 
Browning: ‘Literacy in the Byzantine World’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, iv (1978), 39-54, 
and ‘Further Reflections on Byzantine Literacy’, in To Hellentkon: Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonts, 
Fr. (New Rochelle, 1993), i. 69-84. 

2 Cf. Malalas xvii. 5-6 (6 referring to Anastasius’s third consulship in 507 as ‘in the same year’ as the 
events of the preceding chapter). 
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happened during his absences. Before 527, Malalas shows so much interest 
in the office of the Count of the East at Antioch that he is usually assumed 
to have been on the count’s staff of six hundred or so bureaucrats.' Yet 
Malalas also shows detailed if intermittent knowledge of events and con- 
ditions at Constantinople, and claims to have visited Thessalonica.” 

To judge from his coverage of events, Malalas was in Antioch until 
about 512, in Constantinople from about 512 to 519, back in Antioch from 
about 519 to 522, in Constantinople again in 522 and 523, in Antioch again 
from 523 to 527, and after that in Constantinople.* He appears to have been 
in Constantinople during the magistracies of two fellow Syrians who figure 
prominently in his narrative and who probably employed him in the cap- 
ital: the Praetorian Prefect Marinus and the City Prefect Theodotus (him- 
self a former Count of the East).* Malalas seems to have moved perma- 
nently to Constantinople after the great earthquake and fires that devas- 
tated Antioch in 526, of which he appears to give an eyewitness account.’ 

The church historian Evagrius, who wrote at Antioch around 594, ob- 
served that his own copy of Malalas’s work concluded with the earthquake 
of 526 and its aftermath. Probably Evagrius meant that his copy concluded 
with 527, the end of Book XVII in our text of Malalas;* if so, Malalas 
finished the first version of his history about 527. Probably he either left a 
copy of Books I-XVII of his history behind in Antioch when he departed 


for Constantinople, or sent a copy back soon after arriving there. 


1 See B. Croke, ‘Malalas, the Man and His Work’, in Studies, ed. Jeffreys, pp. 10-11; cf. A. H. M. Jones, 
The Later Roman Empire, 284-602: A Social, Economic, and Administrative Survey (Oxford, 1964), 
pp. 280-1, 373-4, 592-3. 

2 Malalas vii. 12 (Thessalonica; but cf. p. 738 n. 1 below); cf. Croke, ‘Malalas’, pp. 4-6. 

3 Malalas xvii. 7 (a giantess at Antioch, apparently after Paul II became patriarch in summer 519 as in 
xvii. 6), xvii. 13 (the Olympic Games at Antioch), xvii. 14 (a fire at Antioch the same year), and xvii. 15 
(an earthquake at Anazarbus and flood at Edessa the next year). Though Theophanes Confessor, 
Chronicle, ed. C. de Boor, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1883-5), AM 6017 and 6018, dates the earthquake at 
Anazarbus and the flood at Edessa to 524/5 and the fire at Antioch to 525/6, here Theophanes’s dates 
are probably wrong, since his only source for them seems to have been Malalas himself; cf. C. Mango 
and R. Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor (Oxford, 1997), pp. 262-4. 

4 Malalas xvi. 12 (498), xvi. 16 (515), xvi. 19 (512), and xvii. 2 (518, preserved only in the Constantinian 
Excerpts). On Marinus, see A. H. M. Jones et al., [The] P[rosopography of the] L[ater] R[oman] 
E[mpire], 3 vols. (Cambridge, 1970-92), ii. Marinus 7; Croke, ‘Malalas’, pp. 6, 11, 16; and Jeffreys, 
‘Malalas’ Sources’, p. 209. Marinus was still in office in 515, but by April 517 Sergius of Zeugma was 
prefect and in 518 Justin made Apion prefect; cf. PLRE, ii. Sergius 7 and Apion 3 (also mentioned by 
Malalas xvii. 3). On Theodotus, see Malalas xvii. 12, and cf. PLRE, ii. Theodotus 11. Theodotus was 
probably the successor of Anatolius, who according to Malalas xvii. 14 was prefect in the fourteenth 
indiction (520/1) while Euphrasius was Patriarch of Antioch (from spring 521). PLRE, ii. Anatolius 9, 
however, dates Anatolius’s prefecture to 525 on the basis of the unreliable chronology of Theophanes 
(see n. 3 above). 

5 Malalas xvii. 16-19. 

6 Evagnus, History of the Church, ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London, 1898), iv. 5. Though Croke, 
‘Malalas’, pp. 17-22, argues that Malalas’s first edition ended only with 532, this seems incompatible 
with what Evagrius says. For Evagrius, see Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 299-308. 
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Next, starting with 528, Malalas shows detailed knowledge of diplomatic 
reports, and often mentions Hermogenes, who served as master of offices, 
the empire’s senior diplomat, from about 528 to 533. So perhaps around 
528 Malalas obtained a post under Hermogenes in the imperial bureau- 
cracy.! Meanwhile, Malalas continued to bring his history up to date, 
seemingly adding information almost as soon as it reached him. He prob- 
ably produced a second, updated edition of his history in mid-528, be- 
cause at that point the Slavonic translator says his Greek text of Malalas 
ended.” Evidently Malalas prepared yet a third, updated edition of his 
history in the middle of 533, because there the seventh-century ‘Paschal 
Chronicle’ stops showing its previously close dependence on Malalas.° 

From the middle of 533 to 565, Malalas’s narrative undergoes still 
another change, becoming less detailed and abandoning most coverage of 
foreign affairs; perhaps when Hermogenes was replaced as master of 
offices in 533, Malalas lost his post and his main sources of official informa- 
tion, and consequently stopped writing.‘ Yet this fourth and last section of 
the history still seems to be by Malalas, because it shows his characteris- 
tically careless style. Such a style is unparalleled among contemporary By- 
zantine historians and is almost unparalleled among contemporary writers; 
the sole exception is the highly idiosyncratic Cosmas Indicopleustes, 


1 The apparent quotations from diplomatic reports are at Malalas xviii. 6,15, 44, 53, 56 (note the first- 
person reference by the Byzantine ambassador, who was evidently Nonnosus; see Treadgold, Early 
Byzantine Historians, pp. 256-8 and n. 101), 61, 68. The references to Hermogenes (described as a 
‘Scythian’) are at Malalas xviii. 34, 36, 44,50, 59 (Jeffreys 60), 65, 68, and 76; cf. PLRE, iii. Her- 
mogenes 1. Note that Hermogenes is attested in office first in May 529 and last in January 533, while his 
successor Tribonian (PLRE , iii. Tribonianus 1) is first attested in November 533; since Tribonian was 
only an honorary master of offices in 528-9, Hermogenes could well have been the immediate successor 
of Tatian, last attested in office in April 527 (PLRE, ii. Tatianus 3). For Malalas’s connection with Her 
mogenes, see also Croke, ‘Malalas’, pp. 11, 19, and Jeffreys, ‘Malalas’ Sources’, pp. 209-10. On Malalas 
as a source for Byzantine diplomacy, cf. R. Scott, ‘Diplomacy in the Sixth Century: The Evidence of 
John Malalas’, in Byzantine Diplomacy, ed. J. Shepherd and S. Franklin (Aldershot, 1992), pp. 159-65. 
2 The end of the second edition evidently came after Malalas xviii. 13. Cf. Croke, ‘Malalas’, pp. 19-20, 
who tries to interpret the statement in the Slavonic translation and the statement in Evagrius) as 
referring to an edition ending only in 532, arguing that ‘lengthy works such as Malalas’ chronicle were 
not usually reproduced in short intervals in an updated form, since ‘the practice was to update the 
original work some years later.’ While this is more or less true as a generalization, there are important 
exceptions, like Eusebius’s History of the Church (see p. 718 n. 4 below). 

3 The break seems to have come at Malalas xviii. 78. Malalas xviii. 77 shows the last clear parallel with 
the Paschal Chronicle, ed. L. Dindorf, 2 vols. (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, Bonn, 1832), 1. 
629, where it refers to the earthquake of 533; but given that the anonymous chronicler directly quotes 
Justinian’s religious edict of 533, he had no need to use the much less detailed account in Malalas xviii. 
78. As before, Croke, ‘Malalas’, pp. 17-21, argues for just two editions, suggesting that an appropriate 
place for the conclusion of the first edition would have been the Endless Peace of 532 at xviii. 76. This 
suggestion carries little weight for an author who composed as carelessly as Malalas, and it ignores the 
clear parallel between the ‘Paschal Chronicle’ and Malalas xviii. 77. On the ‘Paschal Chronicle’ (the 
title is modern and not appropriate), see Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 340-8. 

4 Though Hermogenes was briefly reappointed master of offices in 535 (PLRE, iii. Hermogenes 1), 
Malalas seems not to have returned to serve under him. 
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whose work in ‘popular’ Greek seems never to have been popular among 
Byzantine readers.! 

Though our only manuscript of this part of Malalas’s work breaks off in 
mid-sentence in mid-563, the selections from Malalas in the Excerpts made 
for Constantine VII continue to 565. Because Malalas accurately records 
the length of Justinian’s reign up to the emperor’s death in November 565, 
that presumably marked the end of the fourth and final edition of Malalas’s 
history.? Apparently, at Justinian’s death, the elderly Malalas decided to 
bring his history up to date one last time.* The preparation of such fre- 
quent editions of a single work is unusual in Byzantine histories but not 
unprecedented: Eusebius of Caesarea produced at least five editions of his 
History of the Church between 295 and 326.* Malalas probably died not 
very long after 565. 

kok KOK OF 


MALALAS, IN HIS title, did not actually use the word ‘chronicle’, which was 
what unpretentious Byzantine historians usually called their works and 
most modern scholars have called Malalas’s. His own title, though now 
corrupted in the single Greek manuscript that supplies it, must have been 
something like General [History] by John Malalas, Originally from the 
Great City of Antioch of the Syrians, from the Time of the Creation of the 
World.° Though most historians tried to write elegant prefaces professing 


1 See W. Wolska-Conus, Cosmas Indicopleustés, Topographie Chrétienne: Introduction, texte critique, 
illustration, traduction et notes, 3 vols. (Sources Chrétiennes nos. 141, 159, and 197, Paris, 1968-73), esp. 
i. 236-43 on Cosmas’s style. Rapp, ‘Literary Culture’, p. 394, who, while assuming (probably incor- 
rectly) that Malalas was widely read, also observes (probably correctly) that ‘Cosmas’ work met with 
little or no interest among contemporaries or later audiences.’ It does, however, appear in Photius, 
Bibliotheca, ‘codex’ 36, with a withering judgement on its style and accuracy. 

2 On the ending date of Malalas’s history, see Croke, ‘Malalas’, pp. 21-5. For the length of Justinian’s 
reign, see Malalas xviii. 1 (38 years, 7 months, 13 days), and note that the Slavonic translation omits this 
passage, while the Paschal Chronicle, p.617 (on the year 527) gives a different and incorrect length for 
the reign (38 years, 11 months); the logical deduction is that Malalas inserted the length of Justinian’s 
reign in an edition of his work prepared later than the editions used by the Slavonic translator and the 
redactor of the Paschal Chronicle, who took the length of the reign from another source. 

3 For a different view of Malalas’s changing perspective, see R. Scott, ‘Writing the Reign of Justinian: 
Malalas versus Theophanes’, in The Sixth Century: End or Beginning?, ed. P. Allen and E. Jeffreys 
(Brisbane, 1996), pp. 20-34, esp. pp. 24-8 and 34, who argues that Malalas represents typical ‘sixth- 
century attitudes’ towards events. 

4 See Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, p. 39 and n. 40, and cf. T. Barnes, ‘The Editions of 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History’, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, xxi (1980), 191-201. 

5 Following the Slavonic translation, we should probably read '’Eykúkňiov ‘Iwavvov <MahdAa> 
KATAYOMEVOV EK TOV Luplwv MWOAEWS ’AVTLOXEWS TiS WEYGANS (êk TOV YOOVOV Kwvotavtivov tod 
ueyáñov MZ.) èk xoovav Kticews Kdopov. Cf. the slightly different reconstructions of E. Bikerman, 
‘Les Maccabées de Malalas’, Byzantion, xxi (1951), 70 n. 4, and of E. Jeffreys, ‘The Chronicle of John 
Malalas, Book I: A Commentary’, in Allen and Jeffreys, Sixth Century, pp. 53-4. All the titles in the 
archetype of our two main manuscripts seem to have been difficult for copyists to read, perhaps 
because they were written in coloured ink that had faded or flaked; the titles of Books VI, XVII, and 
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their inability to do their subject justice, John’s preface manages to be brief 
and awkward without being humble: 


After abridging some things from the Hebrew Scriptures of Moses and the histor- 
ians Africanus, Eusebius Pamphili, Pausanias, Didymus, Theophilus, Clement, 
Diodorus, Domninus, Eustathius, and many other studious historians, poets, and 
scholars, I thought it right to present with all truthfulness some of the events in the 
times of the emperors until the events of my own times that came to my ears — I 
mean from Adam to the emperor Zeno, and the emperors who succeeded him.’ 
The men of later times [than mine] should also record the future to win fame. 
Thus most historians have reported the report of the world to be as follows. 


Here I shall describe Malalas’s text briefly, including a few highlights. 
Malalas begins his Book I with the Creation, which he dates six thousand 
years before Christ’s resurrection. Along with Old Testament history, Ma- 
lalas describes such rulers of Assyria as Cronus, his wife Semiramis, and 
their son Zeus. Cronus and Zeus were mortal kings, named after the 
planets we now call Saturn and Jupiter, and were worshipped as gods only 
after they died. Zeus had a son named Aphrus, who ruled over ‘Libya’ 
(Malalas fails to make the obvious connection between ‘Aphrus’ and 
‘Africa’). Aphrus became the father of Aphrodite, a female philosopher 
who was, again, named after a planet (Venus). 

Book II continues from the reign of Hephaestus’s son and successor, 
Helios, to the introduction of idolatry by Abraham’s father, Terah. This 
was the time when King Pentheus of Thebes was defeated in battle and 
beheaded by his cousin Dionysus. Book III opens with Abraham’s depart- 
ure for Mesopotamia and ends with the Jews’ exodus from Egypt; during 
this period, Hesiod invented the Greek alphabet. Book IV begins with the 
death of Inachus, the first king of Argos, and ends with David’s accession 
as king of Israel; in this period, the Thracian poet Orpheus wrote that a 
divine trinity had created the world. 

The particularly long Book V dates the Trojan War to David’s reign and 
covers the war in detail, giving physical descriptions of its leading figures 
with such features as Helen’s beautiful breasts, Achilles’ sparse beard, and 
Aeneas’s receding hairline.? The book concludes with the reign of King 
Joachim of Judah. Book VI begins with the Jews’ Babylonian captivity, 
then reverts to Aeneas’s journey to Italy after the fall of Troy, some six cen- 
turies earlier, and traces Aeneas’s dynasty until it founded Rome. Book VII 





XVIII also seem to be corrupt (see Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 242 n. 68 and 245 nn. 
76, 77) and the titles of Books II and XVI are missing altogether. 

1 In line 8 of the preface, instead of Kambylis’s conjecture ¢x@éoa1 oot or the manuscript’s £xOéoEOL, 
read éx8éo001 (as suggested by Thurn in his apparatus). 

2 Malalas v.1 (Helen), 9 (Achilles), and 10 (Aeneas). 
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describes the city’s founding by ‘Romus’ (not Romulus), the rule of sub- 
sequent Roman kings down to Tarquin the Proud, the history of the 
Roman Republic until Julius Caesar, and the history of Macedon down to 
Alexander the Great. 

Book VIII begins with the conquests of Alexander, whose death is dated 
to the year 5593 from Adam, or 376 Bc. (Alexander actually died in 323 
BC.!) Though the book mentions the Ptolemies of Egypt and the Antig- 
onids of Macedon, most of it deals with the Seleucids of Syria, and espe- 
cially with Seleucus I’s foundation of ‘Antioch the Great’ and other Syrian 
cities; the book ends with the beginning of Roman rule in Syria. Book IX 
begins with the First Triumvirate, continues with Caesar’s assassination, 
the Second Triumvirate, and Augustus’s victory over Antony, and gives 
special attention to the visits of Caesar and Augustus to Antioch. The book 
concludes with the annunciation of Christ’s birth. 

Book X opens with the birth of Christ, which is assigned a date corres- 
ponding to our 2 Bc. According to Malalas, Christ’s resurrection occurred 
six thousand years after the Creation, at a date corresponding to our AD 31. 
The book continues Roman and Christian history until the death of the 
emperor Nerva in aD 98. Book XI begins with Trajan and ends with the 
death of the emperor Lucius Verus in 169. Though Malalas records that 
Verus reigned eight years, which he did from 161 to 169 as the colleague of 
Marcus Aurelius, Malalas incorrectly places Verus’s reign after Marcus’s 
death in 180. 

Book XII begins with Commodus’s accession (in 180) and prominently 
records Septimius Severus’s visit to Byzantium and his new buildings 
there. Then our principal manuscript has a gap between the accession of 
Caracalla in 211 and the death of the emperor Aemilianus in 253; but almost 
all of Malalas’s account of this period seems to survive in the Constantinian 
Excerpts and the ‘Paschal Chronicle’, even if his exact text is often hard to 
establish. As with Verus in Book XI, Malalas fails to notice that several em- 
perors reigned simultaneously, and describes their reigns as if they had 
followed one another. Book XII ends with the death of Licinius (in 324), 
which, according to Malalas, preceded Constantine’s accession (in 306). 

Book XIII begins with Constantine’s conversion, which Malalas de- 
scribes as happening during a war against some nameless ‘barbarians’, 
since he has mistakenly recorded the death of Constantine’s real opponent 
Maxentius much earlier.? The book gives prominence to Constantine’s 
foundation of Constantinople and to Julian’s visit to Antioch. Then John 


1 Malalas viii. 4; cf. E. Jeffreys, ‘Chronological Structures in Malalas’ Chronicle’, in Jeffreys, Studies, 


pp. 115-16. 
2 Cf. Malalas xiii. 2 (war with ‘barbarians’) with xii. 47 (death of Maxentius). 
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becomes badly confused by the contemporaneous eastern and western 
successions of the dynasties of Valentinian I and Theodosius I. The book 
ends with Honorius’s death in 423 and Theodosius II’s accession in 408, 
which are described as simultaneous events. 

Book XIV, which covers the years from 408 to 474 and includes the 
breakdown of the western Roman Empire, shows some improvement in 
the accuracy of the narrative, though how much of an improvement is often 
hard to tell because our other sources are scanty and fragmentary. Book 
XV covers the reign of Zeno from 474 to 491, more or less accurately. Evi- 
dently Malalas felt surer of his chronology by this point, because for the 
first time since the birth of Christ he mentions the year from Adam, dating 
Zeno’s death in 491 to the year 6458, which by his reckoning was correct.! 
Finally, during Malalas’s own lifetime, his narrative, as already noted, 
shifts back and forth abruptly between Antioch and Constantinople. 

Among a great many mistakes, Malalas records that after the emperor 
Claudius died at age sixty-five, Claudius’s ‘son’ Nero, described as ‘having 
completely grey hair’, reigned thirteen years before being assassinated at 
age sixty-nine by Galba.? Here Malalas misreports both Claudius’s age and 
the length of Nero’s reign, not realizing that Nero was merely an adopted 
son and committed suicide at age thirty; the reference to Nero’s grey hair 
shows that his dying at ‘sixty-nine’ cannot be a later copyist’s error: Mala- 
las never notices that his data indicate Nero was born when his father was 
only nine years old. 

Later, Malalas becomes confused whenever more than one emperor 
reigned at the same time. He simply adds together the reigns of the various 
emperors of the tetrarchy from 284 to 337, turning fifty-three years into 
ninety-five. Yet if we overlook his mistake that the tetrarchs reigned not as 
colleagues but one after another, the lengths Malalas gives for their reigns 
are almost all correct. He even seems to preserve correct information that 
is otherwise unrecorded about the tetrarchs’ lifespans, from which we can 
deduce their birthdates.* In general, Malalas gives an impression of having 


1 At Malalas xv. 16. 95, for ,et\sty” (5983) read ,cuvn’ (6458) with Michael the Syrian and (almost) the 
Slavonic translation; cf. Jeffreys, ‘Chronological Structures’, pp. 117-18. Oddly, Thurn prints the 
obviously altered date in his text, though in his apparatus he describes Michael the Syrian’s date as ‘ex 
vero Malala’; yet, presumably, the true text of Malalas is what Thurn should have been editing. 

2 Malalas x. 29-30 (Jeffreys 28-9) and 40-1. 

3 Malalas xii. 37 (Diocletian reigned twenty years nine months [actually twenty years five months]), 45 
(after Diocletian’s abdication, Maximian reigned nineteen years [actually nineteen years as Augustus)}), 
47 (after Maximian’s abdication, ‘Maxentius Galerius’ reigned three years and was murdered at Rome 
[actually Maxentius reigned six years at Rome and Galerius reigned six years as Augustus, never at 
Rome]), 48 (after Maxentius, Constantius I reigned thirteen years [actually thirteen years as both 
Caesar and Augustus]), and 49-50 (after Constantius, ‘Maximus Licinianus’ was proclaimed in the East 
and reigned seven years before dying at Rome [actually Maximin was proclaimed in the East and 
reigned eight years, never at Rome, Licinius reigned sixteen years, never at Rome, and Maxentius 
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made a careless and obtuse summary of detailed and reliable source 
material. 

When Malalas came to prepare the second edition of his history in 528, 
he finally noticed his mistake in counting overlapping reigns as if they had 
come one after another. Perhaps a reader who knew some history or could 
do arithmetic pointed it out. Malalas’s explanation is particularly awkward: 
‘One must not count the years of the old emperors according to the pre- 
viously mentioned number [of years] of their reigns, because two [emper- 
ors] could also reign together ... Thus the chronicler has [only] the 
responsibility of writing the number of years when each emperor reigned 
from the time that he was proclaimed emperor. Thus those who read 
chronicles ought to pay attention to the number of the years that elapsed 
and not only to the [lengths of | reign of those [emperors] previously men- 
tioned.” Yet even after Malalas recognized that he had made this serious 
and systematic error (he never implies that his sources misled him), he 
made no attempt to correct his text. He merely told his readers to sort 
things out for themselves. 


* k kK k x 


WHERE DID Mata as find his material? For events during his lifetime, as he 
implies in his preface, he presumably drew on his own experiences and 
those of his acquaintances. For earlier events, he names those seventy-five 
written sources. Of course, just as modern scholars can cite lost works 
from quotations in later writers, Malalas need not have consulted all these 
sources directly, even though he claims in his preface to have consulted 
many of them. In fact, most of his citations seem much too vague and inac- 
curate to have come from the original texts. 

Jeffreys, in a recent study of Malalas’s sources that combines the findings 
of earlier scholars with her own re-examination of the evidence, suggests 
that, of the texts Malalas cites, he consulted thirteen directly, and knew the 
other sixty-two only through intermediaries. Jeffreys concludes that Mala- 
las relied mainly on three sources, all of them known today only from him: 
‘Domninus’, ‘Timotheus’, and ‘Nestorianus’. Malalas’s ten citations of 
Domninus imply that Domninus wrote a general history with a special in- 
terest in Antioch from mythical times until 305 at the earliest. Malalas’s 
seven citations of Timotheus imply that Timotheus wrote another general 
history from mythical times until at least 528; Malalas’s two citations of 


reigned six years at Rome]), and xiii. 1 (after ‘Maximus Licinius’, Constantine reigned thirty-two years 
[actually thirty-one years]). See T. Barnes, The New Empire of Diocletian and Constantine (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1982), pp. 3-8 for the correct lengths of these reigns and for the ages Malalas reports for 
the emperors at their deaths (but see also p. 739 n. 3 below). 

1 Malalas xviii. 8. 
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Nestorianus imply that Nestorianus wrote yet another general history from 
quite early times until 474. 

Of the other ten sources that Jeffreys thinks Malalas consulted directly, 
six are also known today from Malalas alone. Another three sources — 
Eustathius of Epiphania, Charax of Pergamum, and Priscus of Panium — 
are known from other writers but are lost today; yet since Evagrius informs 
us that both Charax and Priscus were summarized by Eustathius, Malalas 
could have known about them from Eustathius. The only source Jeffreys 
thinks Malalas used directly that still survives is the Latin chronicle of 
Eutropius; Malalas, however, seems not to have used the surviving Greek 
translation of Eutropius, and his attempts to quote Latin show that he 
lacked a working knowledge of the language. His two references to Eutro- 
pius, though not erroneous, are so vague that they, too, could easily be 
indirect.” 

Among the many sources that Jeffreys assumes Malalas did not consult 
directly, Malalas cites thirteen authors whom we know only from him. He 
claims that two, ‘Clement’ and ‘Theophilus’, agreed with the equally un- 
attested Timotheus that Justinian’s second consulship in 528 occurred 
6,497 years after the Creation. Malalas’s eight citations of ‘Clement’ imply 
that Clement, like Timotheus, wrote a general history from mythical times 
until at least 528, and twelve citations of ‘Theophilus’ imply that Theo- 
philus, like Timotheus and Clement, wrote yet another general history 
from mythical times until at least 528. Malalas’s three citations of another 
otherwise unknown author, ‘Bottius’, suggest that Bottius wrote still 
another general history from mythical times until at least 96.° 

In all, Malalas implies that he consulted no fewer than seven historians 
who combined pagan and Christian material from the earliest times well 
into the Christian era. These historians are Domninus, Timotheus, Nes- 
torianus, Clement, Theophilus, and Bottius, all otherwise unknown, and 
Eustathius of Epiphania, whose history is lost but otherwise known. With 


1 See Jeffreys, ‘Malalas’ Sources’, esp. pp. 216 (conclusion), 178-9 (Domninus), 194-5 (Timotheus), 187 
(Nestorianus), and 196-7 (where her lists of both direct and indirect sources omit Anthius, the 
Scriptures, Hermes Trismegistus, Magnus of Carrhae, and Moses, though Jeffreys suggests on pp. 173, 
182, 182-3, 186, and 187 that Malalas knew these only indirectly; while she lists ‘Sisyphos/Diktys’ as a 
source Malalas knew directly, she suggests on pp. 176-7 that he knew Dictys only through Sisyphus). 

2 See Jeffreys, ‘Malalas’ Sources’, pp. 174 (Bassus), 175 (Brunichius), 181 (Eutychianus), 190 (Philo- 
stratus), 192-3 (Sisyphus), 195-6 (Timotheus the Persian Courier), 180 (Eustathius), 175 (Charax), 191 
(Priscus), and 181 (Eutropius). Cf. Malalas viii. 27 ( Jeffreys 28) with Eutropius 4. 6-7, and Malalas xiii. 
25 with Eutropius 10. 16. For Malalas’s attempts to quote Latin, see p. 730 n. 2. 

3 See Jeffreys, ‘Malalas’ Sources’, pp. 175-6 (Clement), 194 (Theophilus), and 174 (Bottius). For the 
other unattested sources that she conjectures Malalas knew indirectly if at all, see pp. 173 (Anthius), 174 
(Auleas), 181 (Eutychianus), 182 (Fortunus), 186-7 (Membronius of Babylon), 187-8 (Ninus), 189 
(Pergamus of Pamphylia and Phidalius of Corinth), 190 (Philostratus), and 193 (Sotates). On Theo- 
philus and Clement, cf. Croke, ‘Malalas’, p. 30. 
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the possible exception of Bottius, all of these would date from the early 
Byzantine period. So, if we take Malalas on trust, six major universal his- 
tories have disappeared without a trace, except for Malalas’s citations of 
them. 

Another remarkable fact is that three of these lost universal historians — 
Timotheus, Clement, and Theophilus — seem still to have been writing in 
528. This also appears to have been the date of the second edition of Mala- 
las’s history, which must have included Malalas’s references to Timotheus, 
Clement, and Theophilus, because they appear in the Slavonic translation 
made from that edition. Malalas claims that all three historians agreed with 
him on an unusual date of the Creation that several modern scholars at- 
tribute to Eustathius, although Malalas never cites Eustathius as a source 
for it.! 

Still another oddity is that of the seventy-five sources Malalas names, a 
total of twenty-two, or almost one-third, are otherwise unknown, including 
nine whom Malalas supposedly consulted directly and all three whom he 
supposedly consulted most. Of course, many ancient writers mention lost 
and otherwise unattested texts; but few if any authors mention as many as 
twenty-two such texts, as Malalas does, citing a number of them repeatedly 
for significant information. If Malalas really was the only writer to unearth 
all these rare works, he was an uncommonly conscientious scholar, yet 
many other features of his history show that he was nothing of the sort. 

For one thing, almost all Malalas’s citations that can be checked against 
existing texts are inexact, and most of them are at least partly wrong. Their 
vagueness and inaccuracy are Jeffreys’s grounds for assuming that nearly 
all of them are indirect references. Yet a careful writer who cites another 
careful writer should be able to make most of his references specific and 
accurate, even if he knows them only second-hand. Practically all earlier 
Greek historians known to us were far more accurate than Malalas, and 
most of the errors in his history seem to be cases not of misremembering 
but of misunderstanding; despite all his mistakes, Malalas usually stays 
closer to recognizable facts than he could have done if he had tried to write 
such a long and detailed work from memory. Though in theory all his 
faulty references could be blamed on his lost sources, that would force us 
to postulate many bad historians instead of one, and would still imply that 
Malalas preferred bad sources to Eustathius, whose competence is affirmed 
by the competent historian Evagrius. 

In fact, in reassessing Malalas’s sources, Jeffreys concludes that some of 


6 66S 


Malalas’s references to ‘Clement’ are ‘“inventions” by Malalas’. She also 


1 Malalas xviii. 8. Cf. Croke, ‘Byzantine Chronicle Writing 1: The Early Development of Byzantine 
Chronicles’, in Studies, ed. Jeffreys, pp. 27-38, esp. p. 35. 
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observes that the name of the alleged historian Bottius ‘is suspiciously 
close to the cult name Zeus Bottios’. Among other unknown historians 
cited by Malalas, she suggests that ‘Malalas himself inserted’ his ‘extremely 
dubious’ reference to ‘Eutychianus’; that ‘Membronius of Babylon’ is ‘a 
garbled and fictitious name’; and that Philostratus ‘may be another fic- 
titious author, perhaps fabricated by Malalas to lend authenticity to his 
narrative’.! She therefore implies that Malalas falsified at least five of the 
sources he cites. 

While repeatedly citing the otherwise unknown universal histories of 
Theophilus, Clement, Timotheus, Domninus, and Nestorianus, Malalas 
refers only twice to the well-attested universal history of Eustathius of Epi- 
phania. The first reference is just to Eustathius’s name, cited last in the list 
of sources in Malalas’s preface. The second reference, to the Persian siege 
of Amida in 503, says only: ‘about this battle the most learned chron- 
ographer Eustathius has written; and he suddenly died, without having 
composed his exposition to the end.’? Despite referring so seldom to Eu- 
stathius, Malalas claims to have known Eustathius’s text, which covered all 
the same ground as Malalas until 503, when he began to draw on his own 
experience. Is this merely a coincidence? 


* k kK kx x 


WE SHOULD TAKE a closer look at the mysterious Eustathius of Epiphania. 
According to the Suda, whose source was probably the sixth-century dic- 
tionary of Hesychius, Eustathius’s history was modestly entitled Chrono- 
logical Epitome. Yet, according to Evagrius, it filled two substantial vol- 
umes, the first volume covering events from Adam to the fall of Troy, and 
the second volume beginning with Aeneas and breaking off after re- 
counting the Persian capture of Amida in 503. Hesychius evidently found 
just Eustathius’s second volume, which contained nine books.’ Malalas 
says that Eustathius died suddenly after writing his description of the fall of 
Amida in 503, but had meant to continue beyond that point. 

Although Evagrius records that Eustathius died at the time of the fall of 
Amida, here Evagrius seems to have misunderstood Malalas, who was evi- 
dently his source.* For one thing, Zosimus’s history, which according to 
Evagrius was one of Eustathius’s sources, is unlikely to have become famil- 
iar to Eustathius just a year or two after Zosimus had left it unfinished in 


1 Jeffreys, ‘Malalas’ Sources’, pp. 175-6 (Clement), 174 (Bottius), 181 (Eutychianus), 186-7 (Mem- 
bronius of Babylon), and 190 (Philostratus). 

2 Malalas xvi. 9. 

3 Cf. Evagrius v. 24 with Suda E 3746. 

4 Cf. Evagrius iii. 37 with Malalas xvi. 9. 
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501 or 502.' Moreover, after covering thousands of years since Adam, 
Eustathius is extremely unlikely to have died just when he came to record 
the very year in which he was writing; and if he had died then, his narrative 
would have been substantially complete, though Malalas stresses that it 
was not. In fact, Byzantine historians who began as far back as the Creation 
seldom continued their histories up to some arbitrary year in which they 
happened to be writing, but almost always concluded their narratives with 
a significant event, usually the end of the preceding imperial reign. If this is 
what Eustathius had planned to do, he died sometime after the death of the 
emperor Anastasius in 518. We know that Eustathius was dead before Ana- 
stasius’s successor, Justin I, died in 527, because Malalas mentioned Eusta- 
thius’s death in the first edition of his own history, the edition known to 
Evagrius, which was evidently finished in 527. 

Eustathius was a good stylist in the archaizing Attic dialect, because he 
later won praise for his elegance from Evagrius, another good Atticist. 
Evagrius also tells us that Eustathius cited ‘countless’ sources, and names 
twenty-seven of them.” Of these twenty-seven sources, Malalas cites ten, 
including such obscure authors as Charax of Pergamum, Priscus of 
Panium, Phlegon of Tralles, and Pisander of Laranda.’ So Eustathius must 
have done a great deal of research. He could hardly have received his 
advanced literary education, or consulted the authors Evagrius lists as his 
sources, in his little home town of Epiphania in Syria (modern Hama). 
Although Eustathius may have received his secondary schooling in Epi- 
phania, he must then have gone to one of the great cultural centres of the 
empire, and the most likely choice was nearby Antioch. 

Only three later authors mention Eustathius by name: Malalas, Hesy- 
chius, and Evagrius: Malalas was born at Antioch and seems to have had 
personal knowledge about Eustathius’s sudden death; Evagrius lived and 
wrote at Antioch; and while Hesychius wrote at Constantinople, the entry 
from his dictionary shows that he had access only to the second volume of 
Eustathius’s history. Moreover, Hesychius attributed the reckoning that 
Christ’s resurrection occurred six thousand years after the Creation to ‘the 
Antiochenes’, apparently meaning Eustathius and Malalas.* Another 


1 See Evagrius v. 24; A. Cameron, “The Date of Zosimus’ New History’, Philologus, cxiii (1969), 107; F. 
Paschoud, Zosime, Histoire nouvelle 1, 2nd ed. (Paris, 2000), pp. xi-xii, and Treadgold, Early By- 
zantine Historians, p. 108. 

2 See Evagnius v. 24 and i. 20. 

3 On Eustathius’s style, see Evagrius i. 19, iii. 25, and iii. 37, and P. Allen, ‘An Early Epitomator of 
Josephus: Eustathius of Epiphaneia’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, \xxxi (1988), 3 and n. 17. For Eusta- 
thius’s sources, see Evagrius v. 24 and i. 20, and note that Evagrius i. 19, the previous chapter, men- 
tions Eustathius’s epitomizing other authors. 

4 Cf. the fragment from Hesychius quoted in Joannis Malalae Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf (Corpus 
Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, Bonn, 1831), pp. lii-liii, with Malalas x. 2. 
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author who seems to have used Eustathius’s history was John of Antioch, 
also an Antiochene. Evagrius, apart from some passages in which he says 
Eustathius summarized other writers, cites him mostly as a source for 
events in the region of Antioch. Therefore, Eustathius probably wrote and 
died at Antioch. 

To judge from Evagrius’s citations of him, Eustathius’s personal know- 
ledge of events began around 466. Perhaps Eustathius went to Antioch 
about then to continue his education, and lived there until his death in the 
520s. Though he seems to have reached a fairly advanced age, any sudden 
death at Antioch in the 520s can plausibly be attributed to the catastrophic 
earthquake of 526. According to Malalas, who apparently lived through it, 
this disaster killed a quarter of a million people in and around the city, 
probably including more than half of the urban population.’ 

Eustathius was particularly interested in chronology, because Evagrius 
attributes to him a chronological digression on the occasion of Anastasius’s 
accession as emperor in 491. In this passage, Eustathius computed the 
numbers of years since Diocletian, Augustus, Alexander the Great, Romu- 
lus, and the fall of Troy. If we correct a couple of obvious textual corrup- 
tions, Eustathius’s numbers seem to have agreed with the chronology 
recorded by Malalas.? Eustathius is probably also the source of the compu- 
tation repeated by Malalas and Hesychius that Christ’s resurrection oc- 
curred exactly six thousand years after the Creation, in the year we should 
call aD 31. 

This date for the Creation differed from the reckoning of earlier Chris- 
tian historians that Christ had been born 5,500 years after the Creation in 
our AD 8 or 9, and that the Golden Age would begin six thousand years 
after the Creation, in our 508 or 509. The passing of 509 without the 


1 Malalas xvii. 16. This estimate, even though it includes many people who had come from out of town 
to celebrate Ascension Day and people who died in fires after the earthquake, is probably too high; but 
the mortality was certainly immense, and included the patriarch of Antioch, Euphrasius (Malalas xvii. 
22). 

2 Evagrius iii. 29 notes that Eustathius put Zeno’s death (aD 491) 207 years after Diocletian’s accession 
(aD 284, correctly), 532 years and 7 months after Augustus’s accession (43 BC, the date adopted by 
Eusebius’s Chronicle), 832 years and 7 months after the ‘reign’ (death?) of Alexander the Great (343 BC 
instead of the actual 323, presumably because of a textual or arithmetical error of 20 years), 1,052 years 
and 7 months after ‘the kingdom of the Romans and Romulus’ (563 Bc, perhaps an error for 753), and 
1,686 years and 7 months after the fall of Troy (1197 Bc). Malalas includes no dates for Diocletian’s 
accession or for Romulus. Malalas xv. 16 (as corrected from the Slavonic translation) dates Zeno’s 
death to AM 6458, and Malalas x. 2 dates Christ’s birth to AM 5967 in the 42nd year of Augustus, putting 
Augustus’s accession in 43 BC, as in Eustathius. Malalas viii. 4 dates Alexander’s death to AM 5593, or 
375 BC instead of Eustathius’s 343; since the discrepancy is 32 years, Alexander’s age at his death, here 
Malalas seems to have confused Alexander’s birthdate with his death date (at Malalas viii. 3. 66, for Ac’ 
read AB’ with Chilmead. Malalas v. 38-9 (Jeffreys 68-9) dates the fall of Troy during the reign of David 
in AM 4755-95 (1213-1173 BC), compatibly with Eustathius. On Malalas’s chronology, see Jeffreys, 
‘Chronological Structures’, esp. pp. 114-18. 
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arrival of a Golden Age may well have been what inspired Eustathius to re- 
calculate the chronology of world history, and perhaps even to compose 
his whole work. Eustathius maintained that the world was almost five 
hundred years older than had previously been thought, and that the happy 
event that occurred six thousand years after the Creation was Christ’s 
resurrection, not the Golden Age.! 

Malalas attributes this distinctive date for the Creation not to Eustathius, 
but to the otherwise unknown Theophilus, Clement, and Timotheus. Yet 
it is difficult to believe that they all consulted Eustathius’s history just after 
Eustathius died, probably around 526; that all three then wrote extremely 
similar world histories extending up to 528, as Malalas indicates; and that 
Malalas summarized not just Eustathius but all three of them in 527. 
Malalas would presumably have read all three of their works in preliminary 
versions at Antioch at least a year before they finished writing, then con- 
sulted all three of them in later versions at Constantinople in 528. Was 
world history truly such a popular subject in the late 520s, and was the 
book trade — or, at any rate, communication among competing historians — 
really so lively? 

kok k KOK 


SURELY A MORE plausible explanation is that Malalas directly consulted just 
one of the seventy-five sources he cites: Eustathius of Epiphania. Malalas 
knew about most of those sources from Eustathius, but invented at least 
nine of them. He may have borrowed the name ‘Clement’ from Clement of 
Alexandria, ‘Theophilus’ from Theophilus of Antioch, ‘Philostratus’ from 
one of several scholars of that name, ‘Bottius’ from Zeus Bottios, ‘Dom- 
ninus’ from a philosopher at Athens, and ‘Timotheus’ from a grammarian 
at Gaza. Any or all of these names may have appeared in Eustathius’s his- 
tory, though if so Malalas omitted authentic references to them.* He seems 
to have expected his readers to find such names vaguely familiar, but not to 
be sure where to look them up. The names ‘Nestorianus’, meaning ‘the 
Nestorian’, ‘Eutychianus’, meaning ‘the Eutychian’ (extreme Mono- 
physite), and ‘Membronius Babylonius’, which rhymes, look almost like 
private jokes on Malalas’s part.? The reason so many of these authors ap- 
pear to have written universal histories is simply that Malalas inserted 
references to them at random into his paraphrase of Eustathius’s universal 


1 See Croke, ‘Byzantine Chronicle Writing’, esp. pp. 34-6; R. Scott, ‘Malalas and His Contemporaries’, 
in Studies, ed. Jeffreys, pp. 67-85, esp. p. 69 (on Hesychius); Jeffreys, ‘Chronological Structures’, pp. 
111-23; and Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 119, 124-5. 

2 Cf. p. 743 n. 2 below for Philostratus as a genuine source of Eustathius. 

3 Cf. Jeffreys, ‘Malalas’ Sources’, pp. 175-6 (Clement), 194 (Theophilus), 190 (Philostratus), 174 (Bot- 
tius), 187 (Nestorianus), 178-9 (Domninus), 194-5 (Timotheus), 181 (Eutychianus), and 186-7 (Mem- 
bronius). On Membronius, cf. Malalas i. 12 (MepBpwvios Baßviovios ). 
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history. Malalas seems to have deliberately set out to conceal the fact that 
he had made a sloppy summary of a single author, rather than doing the 
literary research that in his preface he claimed to have done. 

Apparently when Eustathius died suddenly at Antioch, perhaps in the 
earthquake of 526, Malalas, who was living in the city at the time and had 
known Eustathius personally, gained access to his nearly finished universal 
history. Malalas realized that Eustathius’s history was a work of immense 
learning and great interest, and decided to exploit its research to advance 
his own career. He composed in haste, with Eustathius’s text before him, 
apparently dictating to a secretary and scarcely revising at all. Perhaps 
Malalas wanted to save money on his secretary’s bill, or perhaps he had 
only obtained Eustathius’s manuscript on loan for a limited time before he 
had to return it. (Probably he no longer had access to Eustathius’s text in 
Constantinople when he discovered his mistake about simultaneous im- 
perial reigns, so that by then he was unable to correct his own work.) 
Rapid dictation may well explain why Malalas’s text is riddled with incon- 
sistencies and obscurities, and his style often resembles spoken Greek. 

Malalas must have recognized that if he simply substituted his name on 
the title page of Eustathius’s manuscript, he could be exposed as a mere 
copyist rather than a researcher. Malalas’s readers would have been espe- 
cially likely to suspect the truth if they saw from his continuation that he 
was unable to imitate Eustathius’s Attic Greek; and if they found a copy of 
Eustathius’s history under Eustathius’s name, they would have known that 
Malalas had copied it. Malalas therefore set out to paraphrase Eustathius’s 
work in a simpler style, probably trying to write standard Koiné Greek. 
While mentioning Eustathius inconspicuously, Malalas included many of 
Eustathius’s source citations, invented and added some more source cit- 
ations and details, and drew on his own experience to continue Eusta- 
thius’s narrative up to 527. 

As it was, only a reader who compared the actual texts of Malalas and 
Eustathius with care could have been certain of what Malalas had done. As 
Eustathius’s work was barely known outside Antioch, such detection was 
even more unlikely after Malalas moved to Constantinople, where he must 
have hoped his history would win him favour in the bureaucracy or at 
court. In the capital, he tried to pose as a scholar, claiming the title of 
‘rhetor’ although he had only a mediocre education and the experience of a 
low-ranking clerk. His eagerness to attract attention seems evident from his 
preparing three updated editions of his history within the space of about 
six years. 

Yet Malalas seems not to have had much success in Constantinople. 
After six years as a minor clerk in the bureau of the master of offices, he ap- 
parently lost his post and never found a better one. Probably his uncouth 
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and ungrammatical writing style made such a bad impression on educated 
readers that they gave him little credit for his source citations, some of 
which they probably suspected were falsified. Readers better educated 
than Malalas surely noticed some of his worst historical blunders and fabni- 
cations, while his incoherent jumble of names and dates in turgid prose 
would have annoyed almost anyone.! Moreover, anyone well educated 
who read Malalas’s work and then met the author in person would soon 
have realized that Malalas barely understood what he had written. If he 
hoped to pass himself off as an erudite researcher with a simple style, he 
probably overestimated himself and underestimated his audience. 

Malalas’s history therefore appears to be a careless paraphrase of a care- 
ful compilation by Eustathius. Most of the names Malalas cites as sources 
are genuine, if sometimes misunderstood, and presumably come from 
Eustathius. Eustathius must have consulted not only histories but poetry 
and even works in Latin, because Malalas could copy from him two slightly 
mangled Latin verses of Virgil, and probably citations taken directly from 
Eutropius’s Latin chronicle.? Unlike Eustathius, Malalas is unlikely to have 
known more than a few words of Latin; if he had, he should have been able 
to copy it more accurately. Such ignorance implies that Malalas was a 
minor official, because senior officials should have known Latin better. 

Malalas’s chronology was evidently taken from Eustathius, but often 
miscopied and misused. While the basic historical facts seem also to come 
from Eustathius, Malalas both muddled them and added inventions of his 
own. These fictions probably included most of the physical descriptions of 
emperors, which seldom agree with what is otherwise known or recorded 
about them, and such absurd details as that the emperor Carus (reigned 
282-3) conquered and named the province of Caria and founded the city of 
Carrhae. The result is a confused mixture of inventions, misunder- 
standings, and genuine scholarship. 

While skimming Eustathius’s history, Malalas carelessly copied its 
numbers for the lengths of imperial reigns and added them together, ig- 
noring all signs that some of them overlapped. Quite possibly the error that 
Nero died sixty-nine years after his birth occurred because Malalas mis- 
read a statement by Eustathius that Nero died sixty-nine years after the 
birth of Christ, which, according to Eustathius’s chronology, would have 
been correct. Malalas then invented his description of a grey-haired Nero 
to fit Nero’s supposed age.* 


1 Cf. p. 718 n. 1 above for the reaction of Photius (and apparently of others) to the similar style of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes. 

2 Cf. Malalas xii. 3 with Virgil, Aeneid iv. 302-3, and on Eutropius see p. 717 n. 2. 

3 Malalas xii. 34. 

4 Nero died in ap 68, and Eustathius evidently believed Christ had been born in 2 Bc, the date 
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Yet not everything in Malalas’s history that may look silly to us should 
be assigned to Malalas rather than to Eustathius. Malalas’s identification of 
the Olympian gods and goddesses as historical figures evidently goes back 
to the Hellenistic scholar Euhemerus of Messene, who wrote around 300 
Bc. Euhemerus’s work was epitomized by Diodorus Siculus in Book VI of 
his Library of History, a book that survives today in a few fragments; and 
Diodorus, cited by Malalas as a source for his euhemerizing, is one of the 
authors known to have been summarized by Eustathius. Euhemerism was 
convenient for Christian historians because it allowed them to incorporate 
myths of the gods into history while rejecting the gods’ divinity. 

The neglect of classical Greece that some have seen as typical of Malalas 
and later Byzantines also seems to go back to Eustathius.? Malalas’s few 
entries on classical Greece are little more than lists of names, including 
Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Aristopha- 
nes, Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle.* Yet the reason for such cursory 
treatment cannot be that the Byzantines considered these authors unim- 
portant, because the works of most of them were fundamental to the By- 
zantine school curriculum. On the contrary, since every educated Byzan- 
tine had read them anyway, all Eustathius thought necessary was to 
mention where they fit into his narrative. In this, Malalas followed Eusta- 
thius’s history. Malalas also included its information on Antioch, where 
Eustathius had lived when he wrote. 

Though plagiarism is in its strictest sense a modern concept, what 
Malalas did was dishonest by the standards of his time. Of course, copying 
sources without acknowledgement was universally accepted practice 
before the Renaissance, and Malalas was not the only historian who mostly 
followed one source: Zosimus largely paraphrased Eunapius of Sardis, and 
Theophylact Simocatta largely paraphrased John of Epiphania, though 
both Zosimus and Theophylact consulted other sources as well.4 Even in 
the sixth century, however, declaring in a preface that one had read many 
sources one had not was a lie about something that mattered, and inventing 
sources that had never existed was a still more serious deception, a system- 
atic falsification meant to mislead and confuse one’s readers. Malalas’s 


transmitted by Malalas (see Jeffreys, ‘Chronological Structures’, p. 121). 

1 On Diodorus and Euhemerus, see most recently K. Sacks, Diodorus Siculus and the First Century 
(Princeton, 1990), pp. 55 and 68-73, and M. Winiarczyk, Euhemeros von Messene (Leipzig, 2002), 
though neither scholar mentions Malalas, whose work would seem to be important evidence for their 
subjects. On the other hand, S. Reinert, “The Image of Dionysus in Malalas’ Chronicle’, in Byzantine 
Studies in Honor of Milton V. Anastos, ed. S. Vryonis (Malibu, 1985), pp. 1-41, exaggerates Malalas’s 
originality by minimizing his use of earlier euhemerizing material. 

2 Cf. Scott, ‘Malalas’, pp. 67-8 and 76-8. 

3 Malalas vi. 16 and 27 and vii. 15-16. 

4 See Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 82, 109-10, 309, 333. 
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inventions of historical information also differ sharply from the speculative 
reconstructions made by many Byzantine historians in an effort to con- 
struct detailed and elegant histories from scanty source material; Malalas, 
whose source was already a detailed and elegant history, added his inven- 
tions in order to deceive his readers into thinking he had additional 
sources. If Malalas wrote his history in the hope of obtaining an important 
promotion in the bureaucracy, he was also in effect forging his credentials, 
because the government preferred real scholars to mere copyists of 
scholarship. 
kok KOK OF 

IF THE ARGUMENT so far seems to depend too much on assumptions about a 
text that is now lost and can be reconstructed arbitrarily to fit my theory, 
we can add one further element: the history of John of Antioch. John (it 
will be simplest to call John of Antioch ‘John’ and John Malalas ‘Malalas’) 
remains a shadowy figure, even though much of his history survives.! We 
know it from a fragment of one manuscript of the original text; from the 
Excerpts made for Constantine VII; from some articles in the Suda; and 
from a few other selections. Its title was Chronological History.? The 
earliest event in our fragments is the Creation, and the latest is the execu- 
tion of the emperor Phocas in 610. The Constantinian Excerpts may even 
preserve John’s ending, though it would be a lame one: ‘Phocas had a 
mistress, Callinice, a former prostitute. This Phocas was bloodthirsty. End 
of the history of John the Monk.’ Since the fact that John was a monk is not 
recorded elsewhere, this final note may be by John himself.’ In any case, 
John was evidently a monk from Antioch who lived past the year 610. 

Since John’s fragments include some detailed information on events 


1 Though the new edition with long introduction by U. Roberto, Ioannis Antiocheni Fragmenta ex 
Historia Chronica (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur CLIV, 
Berlin, 2005), pp. xi-clxxiii (English abstract on pp. clxxv-clxxx) represents a great advance, the sec- 
ondary literature on John of Antioch remains unsatisfactory (cf. B. Croke, ‘Modern Study of Malalas’, 
in Studies, ed. Jeffreys, pp. 327-38). The most detailed study is P. Sotiroudis, Untersuchungen zum 
Geschichtswerk des Johannes von Anttochera (Thessalonica, 1989), which makes useful observations but 
tries to date John to 520-30 by identifying him with the ‘John the Rhetor’ persuasively identified as 
John Malalas throughout Studies, ed. Jeffreys (which appeared too late for Sotiroudis to consider); 
Sotiroudis also ignores several earlier articles that come to conclusions incompatible with his thesis, 
especially E. Patzig: ‘Die Abhängigkeit des Johannes Antiochenus von Johannes Malalas’, Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift, x (1901), 40-53, and ‘Die rémischen Quellen des salmasischen Johannes Anti- 
ochenus’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xiii (1904), 13-50. See also, A. Karpozélos, Byzantinot historikoi kai 
chronographoi (Athens, 1997), i. 574-8; F. Walton, ‘A Neglected Historical Text’, Historia, xiv (1965), 
236-51; R. Scott, ‘Byzantine Chronicle Writing: 2: The Byzantine Chronicle after Malalas’, in Studies, 
ed. Jeffreys, pp. 38-40, and Jeffreys, ‘Malalas in Greek’, pp. 251-2. I thank Elizabeth Jeffreys for calling 
my attention to Roberto’s edition. 

2 For the title, see Roberto, Joannis Antiocheni Fragmenta, p. xi. 

3 John of Antioch frs. 1 (Creation), 321 (execution of Phocas), and 320 (quoted; I prefer to place fr. 321 
before 320). However, if the last phrase in fr. 320 is not by John but by the excerptors, it could mean 
that this was the end of the excerpts from John but not necessarily the end of his text. 
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under Phocas at Constantinople, where John’s work was later preserved, 
John was presumably in the capital around that time. Though his frag- 
ments include just two sentences on the eighty years after 518, he treats 
Phocas’s reign in some detail, beginning with a report that in 598 the 
emperor Maurice wanted to betray his own soldiers to the Avars in Thrace 
but was opposed by Phocas, then a junior officer. This absurd story was 
probably invented to justify Phocas’s usurpation in 602, and as such would 
have circulated in Constantinople only during Phocas’s reign. John seems 
therefore to have arrived in the capital before Phocas’s fall, perhaps when 
Antioch began to be threatened by the Persians around 608, and to have 
finished writing his history in Constantinople soon after 610." 

John’s fragments are about two-thirds as long as our text of Malalas 
(including the parts of both works that cover events after Anastasius’s 
reign). The heading of one of our sets of excerpts from John’s history 
appears to be derived from a preface that closely paralleled Malalas’s pref- 
ace: ‘From the work of John of Antioch on the times from the Creation of 
the world, composed, as he says, from the books of Moses, Africanus, 
Eusebius Pamphili, Pausanias[?], Didymus, and others.’ This list includes 
the first five authors listed in Malalas’s preface, all of whom are genuine, 
but omits the fictitious Theophilus and Clement, who come next in 
Malalas’s list.? 

John’s fragments reveal constant and close similarities to Malalas’s work, 
but also frequent and dramatic differences. Down to the reign of Ana- 
stasius, John’s fragments are written in a clear Atticizing Greek not unlike 
that of Procopius, with the usual learned archaisms such as the dual 
number (for two of something). Yet John’s fragments on the period after 
Anastasius are written in much simpler and more ‘popular’ Greek.’ John 
cites many of the same authors as Malalas, but cites others as well; more- 
over, John cites some of the authorities that he shares with Malalas as 
sources for information that Malalas fails to mention. 


1 John of Antioch frs. 314 and 315 (one sentence each on Justinian and Justin II) and 316 (on Maurice’s 
alleged betrayal); cf. M. Whitby, The Emperor Maurice and Hts Historian: Theophylact Simocatta on 
Persian and Balkan Warfare (Oxford, 1988), pp. 121-4. 

2 Cf. Malalas’s preface with Roberto’s apparatus to John of Antioch fr. 1:’Am0 tis ExBéoews ‘Todvvou 
"AVILOXEWS tic nepi ypóvwv Kal (read G70) Ktioews KdopoV MovnGElons, Gs myotv, and PiPAwV 
Mwotws, "Adpikavod, EvoeBiov Manxxiov (read Mapgp<tdov, Navoav>iov?) kat Avdstpov kaí 
étépwv. At least these names should presumably have been printed in Roberto’s text, since they are 
quoted from John himself. 

3 For the dual number, see John of Antioch frs. 145.2 line 235 (Gudotv), 174.3 (dvEtv), 190.2 (Tw xEtpE), 
and 311 line 2 (toiv BAepápowv). Roberto, Ioannis Antiocheni Fragmenta, pp. xix-xx n. 14 and xhi-xliv, 
attributes the apparent difference in style after fr. 313 to the copyist of one of the manuscripts 
(Scorialensis Q 1 11) of the Excerpts on Plots against Monarchs; but this looks like special pleading. 
Note that this manuscript faithfully transmits the duals in frs. 174.3 and 311 and is not a source of the 
particularly simplistic fr. 320. 
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John includes citations closely resembling those in Malalas from nine- 
teen authors, most of whom were little known in Byzantine times.' Yet 
John also includes twenty-six citations without parallels in our text of 
Malalas. While most of these references are to authors Malalas cites for 
other information, five are to authors Malalas never mentions.? In addition, 
John shows a more accurate knowledge of his sources than Malalas does. 
For example, where Malalas cites ‘the most learned Apollonius, the histor- 
ian’, John refers to the poet of the Argonautica as ‘Apollonius Rhodius’.* 
Another striking fact is that, in our surviving fragments, John never cites 
any of the nine sources that Malalas evidently fabricated, even though such 
sources account for more than one-fifth of Malalas’s citations.* 

The dominant, if hesitant, opinion among scholars today has been that 
John of Antioch, apart from any use of Malalas, independently consulted 
between ten and nineteen authors.> Remarkably, but demonstrably, John 
shows at least indirect knowledge of the text of the fourth-century Latin 
historian Ammianus Marcellinus, perhaps even including parts of the text 
that are now lost, though Ammianus’s long and rare work can scarcely 
have been translated into Greek.® John’s fragments also display un- 


1 John of Antioch frs. 2 (Ovid, Plutarch, Pisander, Servius, Pergamus, and Josephus; cf. Malalas i. 3-5), 

6.2 line 38 (‘Herodotus’ MS; emended to ‘Herodorus’ in Roberto’s edition, but cf. Malalas i. 14, which 

also has ‘Herodotus’), 7.2 (Homer and Palaephatus; cf. Malalas ii. 1 [Jeffreys 2]), 9 (Hermes Trismegis- 

tus; cf. Malalas ii. 4 [Jeffreys 5]), 20 (Josephus again; cf. Malalas iii. 2), 23.2b (Palaephatus again; cf. 
Malalas iii. 12 [ Jeffreys 10]), 23.1 (Africanus; cf. Malalas iii. 11 [ Jeffreys 9]), 26.1 (Apollonius Rhodius; 

cf. Malalas iv. 9 [Jeffreys 13]), 48.2 line 29 (Sisyphus; cf. Malalas v. 18 [Jeffreys 49]), and 58 (Charax; 
cf. Malalas vii. 4). 

2 John of Antioch frs. 19 (Plutarch), 42.2 (Dictys), 44 line 26 (Dictys again), 47.2 lines 6-7 (Virgil), 47.2 

line 23 (Philochorus), 62 (Suetonius), 94 (Virgil again), 145.2 lines 63-4 (Livy and Diodorus), 145.2 
lines 88, 152, 176, 194, 212, 243, 263, and 306 (Plutarch again), 145.2 lines 121 and 139 (Sulla), 145.2 line 
269 (Sallust), 145.2 line 306 (Diodorus again), 147 lines 12-16 (Antiochus, Strabo, and Livy again), 150.1 
line 140 (Posidonius), and 172 line 87 (Dio). For Diodorus and Livy, see Walton, ‘Neglected Historical 

Text’, pp. 240-51. 

3 Cf. John of Antioch fr. 26.1 with Malalas iv. 9 (Jeffreys 13). 

4 The apparently fictitious sources of Malalas are Bottius, Clement, Domninus, Eutychianus, Mem- 

bronius of Babylon, Nestorianus, Philostratus, Theophilus, and Timotheus (see p. 728 n. 3 above). My 
reckoning of Malalas’s citations is based on Jeffreys, ‘Malalas’ Sources’, pp. 172-96 (219 citations, 45 of 
them of apparently fictitious sources). 

5 See Sotiroudis, Untersuchungen, pp. 85-147 (suggesting, however, on pp. 141-2, that the information 

others attribute to Candidus and Eustathius may come from John himself, since Sotiroudis believed 

John wrote in the 520s, not after 610). Cf. Roberto, Joannis Antiocheni Fragmenta, pp. cxxv-clvii, who 
adds Dictys, Dionysius, and Philostratus. For Diodorus, cf. Walton, ‘Neglected Historical Text’ (with 
p- 237n.7 on the possibility that John consulted Eutropius in Latin). 

6 See Patzig, ‘Römischen Quellen’, pp. 13-44; M. DiMaio: ‘The Antiochene Connection: Zonaras, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and John of Antioch on the Reigns of the Emperors Constantius II and Julian’, 
Byzantion, | (1980), 158-85, ‘Infaustis Ductoribus Praevits: The Antiochene Connection, Part II’, 
Byzantion, li (1981), 502-10, ‘Smoke in the Wind: Zonaras’ Use of Philostorgius, Zosimus, John of 
Antioch, and John of Rhodes in his Narrative on the Neo-Flavian Emperors’, Byzantion, lviii (1988), 

230-55; and Roberto, Ioannis Antiocheni Fragmenta, p. cxli. Much of Patzig’s and DiMaio’s argument 
depends on parallels between Ammianus and John Zonaras, who evidently had a complete text of John 
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mistakable parallels with passages in Procopius’s sixth-century History of 
the Wars, though these only concern events before Procopius’s lifetime, 
not the contemporary history that was Procopius’s main subject.’ 

Moreover, John supplies a good deal of chronological data that Malalas 
either fails to record or records less accurately. For example, John cor- 
rectly records that Nero died at age thirty, while Malalas claims that Nero 
died at sixty-nine. Presumably not by coincidence, John never mentions 
Nero’s grey hair, which Malalas describes.? Oddly, while Malalas praises 
Anastasius’s prefect Marinus, under whom Malalas seems to have served, 
John depicts Marinus as a corrupt official with corrupt relatives. No one 
has explained why John should have formed a negative opinion of a man 
who was commended by John’s main source and had probably died years 
before John was born.? 

Modern scholars, insofar as they have faced these problems at all, have 
thought either that John of Antioch depended on Malalas or that Malalas 
depended on John. John’s dependence on Malalas, maintained more than 
a century ago by Edwin Patzig, was most recently defended by Umberto 
Roberto in his new edition of John’s fragments. If this view is nght, John 
must have rewritten the earliest version of Malalas’s history in Attic Greek, 
in the process correcting hundreds of Malalas’s historical mistakes and 
adding much new material from authors as varied as Dio, Ammianus, and 
Procopius. John would also apparently have been learned and astute 
enough to detect and delete all Malalas’s many citations of fictitious 


of Antioch and can hardly have consulted Ammianus directly; but for direct parallels see John of Anti- 
och frs. 263 (cf. Ammianus xv. 8. 17), 264 (cf. Ammianus xx. 4, xx. 10, and xxi. 15. 1-3), 265 (cf. Am 
mianus xxi. 14. 1), 266 (cf. Ammianus xvi. 10. 16, referring to a lost book), 269 (cf. Ammianus xviii. 1. 4, 
a clear parallel overlooked by Roberto), and 276 (cf. Ammianus xxvi. 9. 7-9, xxvi. 8. 2, and xxxi. 1. 4- 


1 See Roberto, Ioannis Antiocheni Fragmenta, pp. clii-cliii (conjecturing that John and Procopius 
shared a common source) and John of Antioch frs. 22.2 (an alleged Phoenician inscription; cf. Pro- 
copius, Wars iv. 10. 13-22), 290 (the rivalry between Aëtius and Boniface; cf. Procopius, Wars iii. 3. 14- 
36), 293.1 (Maximus, Eudoxia, and Gaiseric; cf. Procopius, Wars iii. 4. 36-5.2, with Wars v. 12. 13-15 
on the Armoricans, though Procopius’s ’ApBdpvuxou and John’s Aipoprxtavot [fr. 293.1 line 31] may 
both distort Eustathius’s original spelling [’ Apuopixavoi ?]), 293.2 (Valentinian ITI, Maximus, Maxi- 
mus’s wife, and Aëtius; cf. Procopius, Wars iii. 4. 16-29), and 296 (Gaiseric and Olybrius; cf. Proco- 
pius, Wars iii. 6. 6). 

2 E.g., John of Antioch frs. 69 (the Roman monarchy lasted 243 years [753-510 BC]), 141 (635 auc [118 
BC] corresponded to Olympiad 164 [120-116 BC]), 150.1 lines 128-9 (from the Trojan War to Julius 
Caesar’s victory in the civil war was 1,124 years [1172?-48 BC]), 151 (Caesar was assassinated in 709 AUC 
[44 Bc correct]), 171 (Claudius lived 63 years 2 months 13 days [correct] and reigned 13 years [correct]; 
cf. Malalas x. 22 and 29 [Jeffreys 28]: Claudius reigned 14 years 9 months and lived 65 years), 174.3 
(Nero lived 30 years [correct] and reigned 2 months less than 14 years [actually 13 years 8 months); cf. 
Malalas x. 29 [Jeffreys 30] and 40: Nero reigned 13 years 2 months, had gray hair, and lived 69 years), 
and 177 (Otho lived 38 years [correct] and reigned 95 days [actually 92 days]; cf. Malalas x. 42: Otho 
reigned 3 months and lived 53 years). 

3 Cf. John of Antioch fr. 313 with Malalas xvi. 16. 
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authors. Then John must have used much simpler Greek to compose a 
continuation of Malalas up to 610. John would therefore emerge as an im- 
mensely but inconsistently learned man, who had access to excellent 
sources but chose to make most use of Malalas’s highly inaccurate work, 
laboriously correcting its pervasive errors. John would also have been 
careful and educated enough to turn Malalas’s more popular Greek into 
Attic, yet too careless or ignorant to write Attic Greek on his own. This 
reconstruction appears incredible.! 

The opposite case, for Malalas’s dependence on John, was maintained 
by Patzig’s contemporary Erich Gleye, and also has its adherents today, 
including the author of a recent monograph on John, Panagiotis Sotirou- 
dis. According to this view, John of Antioch wrote a highly erudite history 
up to the reign of Anastasius in Attic Greek, apparently between 518 and 
527. This work must then have been read, rewritten, and continued in 
‘popular’ Greek by Malalas by 527. More than eighty years later, independ- 
ently of Malalas, John of Antioch’s history would have been continued up 
to the reign of Phocas in simple Greek by a much less educated anonym- 
ous writer, whom later authors mistook for John of Antioch himself. The 
objection that John of Antioch is unattested before 610 can be answered, if 
not very persuasively, by supposing that John of Antioch has been con- 
fused with John Malalas, who also came from Antioch.” A more serious ob- 
jection is that this theory fails to explain the similarities between the histor- 
ies of John of Antioch and Eustathius of Epiphania. Those two historians 
cannot have been entirely independent of each other if both wrote similar 
universal histories at Antioch between 518 and 527, citing at least a dozen 
of the same authors, including some as rare as Charax, Dexippus, Priscus, 
and Pisander.? Yet a few years in the 520s seems too little time for either 
Eustathius or John to have copied the other and then for one of them to 
have been copied by Malalas. 

Both the theory that John of Antioch copied Malalas and the theory that 
Malalas copied John are profoundly unsatisfactory. By 1901, Patzig and 
Gleye had refuted each other so devastatingly in the pages of the By- 
zantinische Zeitschrift that its editor, Karl Krumbacher, declared the con- 
troversy closed.‘ For more than a century, neither side has plausibly 
answered the objections of the other, and each seems always to have 


1 For the most complete statement of this view, see Roberto, Joannis Antiocheni Fragmenta, pp. xi- 
xxx, following Patzig, ‘Abhängigkeit’. 

2 For the most complete statement of this view, see Sotiroudis, Untersuchungen, esp. pp. 148-53, fob 
lowed tentatively by Mango and Scott, Chronicle, p. lxxxi. 

3 The others are the Bible, Josephus, Eusebius, Diodorus, Dio, Herodian, Zosimus, and Strabo. Cf. p. 
734 n. 5 above (for John’s sources, including those that he cites and those that modern scholars have 
conjectured he used) and p. 743 n. 2 below (for Eustathius’s sources). 

4 See Krumbacher’s note at the end of Patzig, ‘Abhängigkeit’, p. 53; cf. Croke, ‘Modern Study’, p. 336. 
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assumed that refuting the opposing position would establish the validity of 
its own. But this assumption is mistaken, because the parallels between 
John of Antioch and Malalas need not mean that one copied the other. The 
parallels could perfectly well mean that both of them copied a third author. 


* k k k x 


THE SOLUTION Is that John of Antioch neither copied nor was copied by 
Malalas, but that both of them copied Eustathius of Epiphania. Malalas, as 
we have seen, paraphrased Eustathius’s history carelessly, putting it into 
his own more popular Greek and fabricating several sources in an effort to 
conceal his debt to Eustathius. By contrast, John of Antioch faithfully 
reproduced Eustathius’s Atticizing style and thorough scholarship, ap- 
parently copying Eustathius’s text almost verbatim until it broke off in the 
middle of the reign of Anastasius. Then John, who had enough education 
to copy Eustathius’s Attic Greek correctly but not enough to write good 
Attic Greek himself, composed a brief continuation up to the reign of 
Phocas in his own simpler Greek. Eustathius was the one who made the 
hostile reference to his contemporary Marinus the Syrian. John copied 
Eustathius’s criticism, but Malalas deleted it, since Marinus seems to have 
employed Malalas. 

In one instance, Malalas does appear to have copied Eustathius more 
accurately than John did. Both John and Malalas say that Paris of Troy, 
rather than judging Aphrodite the most beautiful goddess in a competition, 
composed an encomium of Aphrodite as the personification of desire. 
According to Malalas, this encomium said that desire ‘produces children, 
wisdom, discretion, arts, and everything else for men and beasts’, while 
according to John the encomium said that desire ‘produces everything evil 
for men’. Since the latter version makes no sense in an encomium, here 
John, who as a monk had to defend strict moral standards, must have sub- 
stituted a more edifying version for the original text of Eustathius.' Yet this 
is the only case I have noticed in which Malalas seems to have stayed closer 
than John to Eustathius’s original text. 

That as a rule John avoided paraphrasing Eustathius is apparent from 
the contrast between the formal style of John’s text up to Anastasius’s 
reign, and the simplicity of John’s own style afterwards. Since we have lost 
almost all of Eustathius’s original work and a large part of John’s, we can- 
not be sure whether John abbreviated Eustathius somewhat; but John’s 
fragments are so extensive that they seem to rule out any drastic abridge- 


1 Cf. Malalas v. 2 with John of Antioch fr. 40 lines 10-14 and Roberto, Ioannis Antiocheni Fragmenta, 
p. cxxi. 
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ment. Though abridgement of Eustathius’s original text could be the 
reason why we lack parallels in John for some of the material Malalas 
evidently took from Eustathius, the loss of much of our text of John is a 
sufficient explanation. 

Few if any of the parts of Malalas’s text without parallels in John seem to 
have come from a source other than Eustathius or Malalas’s imagination. 
The possibility that Malalas found a little information elsewhere cannot be 
conclusively ruled out, but the ubiquity of his errors and inventions shows 
that Malalas was no scholar, and if he had done much research of his own 
he would scarcely have gone to such lengths to disguise his debt to Eusta- 
thius.' That some sorts of material are common in Malalas but are nearly or 
entirely absent from our fragments of John is hardly surprising, since most 
of John’s fragments are selections made on specific topics for the Excerpts 
of Constantine VII. For example, although John’s fragments include much 
less about Antioch than Malalas does, the reason is probably that the ex- 
cerptors, working in Constantinople long after the empire had lost Anti- 
och, were less interested in that city than Eustathius, John, and Malalas 
had been, and made selections accordingly. Parts of John without parallels 
in Malalas show that Malalas paraphrased Eustathius more carelessly as he 
went along, and in particular omitted most of Eustathius’s treatment of the 
Roman Republic, which is the subject of our few surviving pages of John’s 
original text. 

A comparison of Malalas with John’s fragments can give us a rough idea 
of how much of John we have lost.” Our fragments of John up to the reign 
of Anastasius are about three-quarters as long as the corresponding parts of 
our text of Malalas. These fragments cannot, however, amount to as much 
as seventy-five per cent of the original text of Eustathius, even on the rea- 
sonable assumption that John virtually transcribed it. Though some of our 
text of Malalas is missing, the losses seem to be modest up to Anastasius’s 
reign; and even those losses were offset by the fanciful additions Malalas 
made to Eustathius’s text, including physical descriptions of emperors, 
names of fictitious sources, and other bits of invented information. More 


1 Note that Malalas vii. 12 mentions finding a work by an otherwise unknown ‘Brunichius’ at Thessa- 
lonica, and that Malalas x. 12 mentions finding a document concerning Christ and Veronica in a house 
at Paneas in Palestine; but these may be fabrications by Malalas, or more or less distorted versions of 
information taken by him from Eustathius. 

2 Calculating direct overlapping between Malalas’s text and John’s fragments is often problematic, 
because Malalas’s distortions have made the parallels more or less inexact, especially in Malalas’s later 
books. Note that Thurn, Malalas, pp. 536-7, finds parallels in John to 64 chapters in Malalas, while 
Roberto, Ioannis Antiocheni Fragmenta, pp. 632-4, finds parallels in John to 125 chapters in Malalas, 
almost twice as many. Even though more than 125 chapters in Malalas derive from material from Eusta- 
thius that was also used for existing fragments of John, many of Malalas’s chapters are so thoroughly 
rewritten that they are not precisely ‘parallels’ to John’s fragments. 
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significantly, a comparison between the texts of Malalas and John suggests 
that Malalas left out almost one-quarter of the material covered by John, 
most of it on the Roman Republic. If John’s fragments are about seventy- 
five per cent as long as seventy-five per cent of the original text of Eusta- 
thius, they preserve a little more than half of that text, a proportion that 
seems plausible when one reads through John’s fragments themselves. 
This proportion is likely to be more or less correct even if John himself 
abbreviated Eustathius. 

If this reconstruction is right, several important conclusions follow. 
First, a large part of the Chronological Epitome of Eustathius of Epiphania, 
perhaps more than half, has been preserved in the fragments of the 
Chronological History of John of Antioch. (The similarity between the two 
titles seems significant, with the difference between ‘history’ and ‘epitome’ 
probably reflecting the modesty of the real author and the self-promotion 
of the copyist.!) Second, Procopius composed his treatment of earlier 
events in his Wars by drawing on Eustathius’s history, including several 
parts still preserved among John’s fragments. Third, Eustathius knew 
Latin, if not perfectly, and consulted a copy of Ammianus’s history, 
probably a complete one, in Ammianus’s home town of Antioch.” Fourth, 
when Eustathius was doing his research, Antioch appears to have had at 
least one excellent library. Finally, Eustathius’s Chronological Epitome 
seems to have been the most ambitious attempt yet made — perhaps ever 
made — to integrate biblical, Christian, and secular sources into a truly uni- 
versal history. 

John’s fragments, copied from Eustathius, apparently include lost and 
hitherto unrecognized parts of the works of Diodorus, Ammianus, and 
others. For example, the accurate lifespans for the tetrarchs in Malalas 
probably derive from Ammianus by way of Eustathius, since Ammianus in 
the surviving portion of his history always includes emperors’ lifespans, 
though this was not common historical practice at the time.’ The stories in 


1 The Greek titles are iotopia yoovuk — and xpovikÌ étitop—. 

2 On John’s (i.e., Eustathius’s) Latin, see DiMaio, ‘Antiochene Connection’, pp. 167-9 and 172. 

3 See Ammianus xiv. 11. 27 (Gallus), xxi. 15. 3 (Constantius II; cf. John of Antioch fr. 264), xxv. 3. 23 
(Julian), xxv. 10. 13 (Jovian), xxvi. 9. 11 (Procopius), xxx. 6.6 (Valentinian I), xxxi. 14. 1 (Valens). Cf. 
Barnes, New Empire, p. 46, on emperors’ lifespans in Malalas: Diocletian (possibly correct), Maximian 
(possibly correct), Constantius I (possibly correct, though perhaps we should read §<5>° for £6- 
kovta at Malalas xii. 48), Galerius (probably correct, since Malalas xii. 47 says he was fifty-three when 
he died in 311, though Barnes incorrectly lists his implied birthdate as 249 rather than 258), Licinius 
(wrong for Licinius, but Malalas xii. 49-50 confuses him with Maximin, for whom a death at age forty- 
six in 313 implies a birthdate of 267, compatible with the c.270 suggested by Barnes, p. 39), Constantine 
I (possibly correct), Constantine II (correct if we read k<5>° in Malalas xiii. 15), Constantius II 
(correct and in agreement with Ammianus xxi. 15. 3 if we read 1<5>’ in Malalas xiii. 17), and Constans 
(probably correct). Note that two or three times Malalas carelessly rounded off the numbers or a scribe 
dropped a delta at the end of a paragraph. 
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John and Malalas about Paris’s encomium of Aphrodite, about Zeus’s son 
Aphrus who became ruler of Africa, and most other rationalizations of 
mythology were evidently copied by Eustathius from Diodorus, who had 
in turn copied them from Euhemerus.! 

Without John’s complete text, we cannot be sure whether he gave Eusta- 
thius any credit, as Malalas barely did. Our fragment of John that parallels 
Malalas’s preface, and was presumably derived from Eustathius’s preface, 
shows that John, like Malalas, falsely claimed to have read the authors he 
listed, copying the truthful claim of Eustathius. John evidently practised 
some degree of deceit, since he presented under his own name a virtual 
transcription of Eustathius; but his copying and continuing a history 
written some eighty-five years earlier was a less flagrant act of deception 
than Malalas’s paraphrasing it shortly after its author’s death, and fabri- 
cating several sources to conceal what he had done. Presumably John 
copied a manuscript of Eustathius’s history at Antioch, then brought his 
copy to Constantinople and wrote a continuation of it. In the capital, John 
may well have hoped to win a bishopric or abbacy by circulating the his- 
tory as his own; if so, he apparently failed, because our excerpts describe 
him only as a monk. Like Malalas, he may have found that, when speaking 
in person to his superiors, he was unable to live up to the standard of the 
history that he represented as his own. 


* k k k x 


Wnuar Do Jonn’s fragments reveal about the original form and contents of 
Eustathius’s history, which must have closely resembled John’s history? A 
comparison of John’s fragments with the descriptions of Eustathius’s 
history by Hesychius and Evagrius indicates that Eustathius’s Chrono- 
logical Epitome included a preface and three parts, bound in two volumes. 
The first part, which filled the first volume, was entitled ‘Ancient History’ 
and was divided into five books, each beginning with biblical history and 
ending with gentile history. The ‘Ancient History’ started with the creation 
of the world and concluded with the accession of Alexander the Great. In 
the second volume, Eustathius’s second part, entitled ‘Consuls’, com- 
prised another five books, each beginning with Roman history and con- 
cluding with Hellenistic history. Overlapping with Book V of the ‘Ancient 
History’, the ‘Consuls’ began with Aeneas’s voyage to Italy from Troy and 


1 Cf. John of Antioch fr. 4 and Malalas i. 9. Note that John, unlike Malalas, mentions the derivation of 
‘Africa’ from Aphrus (if Roberto is right, as he presumably is, to include in line 24 ¢& of 1 “Agpuk— 
from the Excerpta Salmasiana). Unlike Jeffreys, ‘Chronicle’, pp. 68-9, I see no inconsistency between 
deriving Africa from Aphrus and deriving Libya from Libye (as in Malalas vii. 4). On Diodorus’s 


source Euhemerus, see p. 731 n. 1 above. 
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concluded with the end of the Roman Republic. Also in the second 
volume, Eustathius’s third part, evidently entitled ‘Emperors’, seems to 
have had four books, beginning with the accession of Augustus and 
breaking off in the reign of Anastasius. Though this part dealt primarily 
with the reigns of emperors, it gave some attention to church history, 
including the life of Christ. The books of the three parts cannot have been 
numbered consecutively, because Hesychius knew that there were nine 
books (five plus four) in the second volume, which was all he had, but not 
how many books there were in the whole work.' 

Eustathius’s methods of organizing his work were idiosyncratic, reflect- 
ing his personal views on history. Since he explicitly inserted a number of 
dates in his text, he apparently felt that he could disregard strict chrono- 
logical order in his narrative. He gave precedence first to biblical history 
and then to Roman history, but also made room for Greek history and 
church history. Eustathius thought that great men such as Philip of Mace- 
don, Scipio Africanus, Pyrrhus, and Sulla were of crucial historical import- 
ance, for better or worse. Following Euhemerus, Eustathius believed 
paganism was based on the historical error of mistaking great men for 
divinities. 

Like his near contemporaries Zosimus and John the Lydian, Eustathius 
considered the rule of the Roman kings to have been ‘tyranny’ and 
‘slavery’, and thought the Roman Republic represented ‘freedom’.? Mala- 
las may have passed over most of this part in alarm at its implied criticism 
of the empire. Eustathius considered it no accident that Caesar and Nero 
were related to the dynasty of ‘tyrants’ descended from Aeneas, or that the 
Brutus who helped to assassinate Caesar was a descendant of the Brutus 
who had helped depose Tarquin the Proud and served as one of the first 
consuls.> Though Eustathius preferred the Republic to the empire, he 
approved of orthodox Christianity, and of the Greek East in general. He 
was proud of his adopted city of ‘Antioch the Great’, and took an interest 
in Byzantium/Constantinople as the capital of the state in which he lived.‘ 

To judge from one fragment of John’s text, Eustathius provided a strik- 
ingly well-informed description of the rebellion of the usurper Leontius, 
the empress Verina, and the Isaurian general Illus in 484-8. He provided 
most information on the siege of the rebels by Zeno’s troops in the Isaurian 


1 For details of this conjectural reconstruction of the plan of Eustathius’s history (and of John’s), which 
differs significantly from the reconstruction of John’s history in Roberto, Ioannis Antiocheni Frag- 
menta, see Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 320-6. 

2 John of Antioch frs. 69, 70, 79 (on the tyranny of the kings) and 80.1 (on freedom under the consuls). 
On Zosimus and John the Lydian, see Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 107-14 and 258-64. 
3 John of Antioch frs. 150.1 lines 133-7 and 151 lines 3-4 (Bruti) and 174.4 (descendants of Aeneas). 

4 See John of Antioch frs. 10, 49.1, and 130 (on Antioch) and 26.3, 209.1-3, and 256 (on Byzantium). 
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fortress of Cherris. This fragment includes such details as that Verina died 
nine days after the siege began, that the rebel officer Marsus died after 
thirty days, and that Illus spent his time reading while Leontius fasted and 
bewailed his fate. After the fortress was betrayed, Zeno beheaded Leontius 
and Illus and ‘took terrible vengeance on all the captives, killing some 
indiscriminately and depriving others of their property’.! Later, Eustathius 
evidently wrote that Anastasius curbed official corruption soon after his ac- 
cession in 491, but then, ‘taking a turn for the worse, completely removed 
the whole aristocracy of the empire, offering all government offices for sale 
and allying himself with evildoers’. Such miscreants evidently included the 
future prefect Marinus, who by 498 was already the chief financial officer 
of Syria. Eventually, Marinus became Anastasius’s principal financial ad- 
viser and then praetorian prefect of the East.? 

We can gather from Evagrius that Eustathius expressed a highly un- 
favourable opinion of Zeno, which Evagrius has transmitted in detail.’ Yet, 
if Eustathius lived at Antioch, he presumably had no direct contact with 
the emperor in Constantinople, and his vague charges of Zeno’s supposed 
debauchery seem poorly informed. The real reason for his strong resent- 
ment may well be that Eustathius had supported the usurpation of 
Leontius, who, with the help of Illus, had held Antioch for two months in 
484. As a Chalcedonian, Leontius gained the support of the Chalcedonian 
Patriarch Calendion of Antioch, whom Zeno deposed as a result. Since 
Eustathius was probably a Chalcedonian, like the great majority in his 
home town of Epiphania, he seems likely to have favoured both Leontius 
and Calendion.‘ 

Neither Malalas, Evagrius, nor Hesychius mentions Eustathius’s pro- 
fession, though they usually mention the professions of the authors they 
cite and should have been able to read Eustathius’s title and preface, which 
would normally have mentioned the author’s professional position. The 


1 John of Antioch fr. 306 (quotation at lines 103-5). 

2 John of Antioch frs. 308 and 312 (quotation at lines 1-3). The statement in the latter fragment that 

Anastasius changed for the worse during his reign seems to show that Eustathius had a nuanced 
opinion of Anastasius, not that John tried to reconcile Eustathius’s criticism with another source that 

disagreed, as argued by Roberto, Ioannis Antiocheni Fragmenta, pp. cxlix-clii. On Marinus, see PLRE, 
ii. Marinus 7, and on his office of tractator of Syria see Jones, Later Roman Empire, pp. 449-51. 

3 Evagrius ii. 15 (466), iii. 26-7 (479-90), ili. 29 (491), iii. 37 (502-3), 1. 19 and v. 24 (Eustathius’s repeti- 
tion of other sources), and iii. 1-3 (Evagrius’s negative opinion of Zeno, also attributed to Eustathius by 
P. Allen, Evagrius Scholasticus the Church Historian [Louvain, 1981], pp. 140-1). For Evagrius’s use of 
Eustathius, see Evagrius i. 19, iii. 37, and v. 24, and M. Whitby, The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius 

Scholasticus (Liverpool, 2000), p. xxvi. 

4 See Evagrius iii. 27 (Leontius’s usurpation; cf. PLRE, ii. Leontius 17), iii. 16 (Calendion’s deposition 

for supporting Leontius), and iii. 34 (Chalcedonianism at Epiphania, which was so prevalent that the 
pro-Monophysite Anastasius had to leave its Chalcedonian bishop in office for fear of violence). Cf. H. 
Elton, ‘Illus and the Imperial Aristocracy under Zeno’, Byzantion, Ìxx (2000), 393-407. 
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explanation may be that Eustathius had no professional position, having 
been cashiered for supporting Leontius in 484. Even if Eustathius was re- 
habilitated after 492, when Anastasius’s government purged Zeno’s parti- 
sans, any strong supporter of Chalcedon would probably have fallen out of 
favour as Anastasius gradually revealed his preference for Monophysitism. 
Marinus, whom Eustathius evidently disliked, was a strong Monophysite. 

Thus, the detailed description of Leontius’s rebellion in John’s text 
supports the conjecture that Eustathius had backed Leontius and was 
punished under Zeno; and the remarks about Anastasius in John’s text 
support the conjecture that Eustathius had been a government official but 
found his career blocked during Anastasius’s reign. Perhaps Eustathius 
was himself besieged in Cherris and, after being deprived of his post under 
Zeno and reinstated under Anastasius, lost it again during the adminis- 
tration of Marinus. In any event, a feeling that contemporary emperors had 
wronged him and his friends would naturally have sharpened Eustathius’s 
resentment of the ‘tyranny’ of earlier Roman monarchs. ! 

In addition to what he knew from his own experience and that of his 
contemporaries, Eustathius compiled his Chronological Epitome from a 
wide range of sources; probably this is the reason why he called his lengthy 
work an ‘epitome’. Even when he used previous compilations, he took care 
to preserve as many of their source references as he could. Beginning with 
the sources mentioned by Evagrius, John of Antioch, and Malalas, and 
subtracting the nine sources invented by Malalas, we can identify about 
eighty-nine of Eustathius’s sources. Some of these were surely indirect 


1 Roberto, loannis Antiocheni Fragmenta, pp. xiii-xiv, attributes this hatred of tyranny to John of 
Antioch’s dislike of Phocas, but also notices the text’s sympathy for Illus (pp. cxlvii-cxlix), which he 
believes John found in the history of Candidus of Isauria. Candidus appears, however, to have 
favoured Zeno, not Illus; see Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 103-7. 

2 This total begins with the twenty-seven sources mentioned by Evagrius v. 24 (the Bible, Josephus, 
Eusebius, Theodoret, Sozomen, Socrates, Charax of Pergamum, Ephorus, Theopompus, Dionysius, 
Polybius, Appian, Diodorus, Dio, Herodian, Nicostratus of Trapezus, Dexippus, Arrian, Asinius 
Quadratus, Zosimus, and Priscus) and i. 20 (adding Strabo, Phlegon, Pisander, Ulpian, Libanius, and 
Julian). To these can be added fifty-three other (and not obviously fictitious) sources mentioned by 
Malalas (Africanus, Anthius, Aquila, Archilochus, Auleas, Bassus, Brunichius, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Dinarchus, Didymus, Dictys of Crete, Irenaeus, Euripides, Eutropius, Florus, Fortunus, Hermes 
Trismegistus, Herodotus, Homer, John the Bishop, Callimachus, Castor of Rhodes, Cephalion, 
Licinius, Livy, Lucan, Lucian, Magnus of Carrhae, Manetho, Ninus, Orpheus, Ovid, Palaephatus, 
Pausanias, Phidalius of Corinth, Pisander, Pergamus, Philochorus of Athens, Plato, Pliny, Plutarch, 
Porphyry, Pythagoras, Rheginus, Sallust, Servius, Sisyphus of Cos, Sophocles, Sotates, Tatian, 
Thallus, Suetonius, and Virgil; cf. Jeffreys, ‘Malalas’ Sources’, pp. 172-96). To these should be added 
five more sources mentioned by John of Antioch (Sulla, Antiochus, Strabo, Posidonius, and Dio; cf. p. 
734 n. 2 above) and four additional authors reasonably conjectured to be sources of material in John 
(Eunapius, Candidus, Philostratus, and Ammianus; cf. p. 734 nn. 5-6, above). Though this total 
includes a few dubious authors cited by Malalas, note that Philostratus, author of the Life of Apollonius, 
seems to have been a real source of Eustathius, though not for the information Malalas attributes to his 
fictitious Philostratus. Note also that John of Antioch fr. 2 cites the seemingly dubious Pergamus of 
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sources; for example, we can see that the citations of Antiochus, Strabo, 
and Livy preserved in one of John’s fragments were borrowed by Eusta- 
thius from Plutarch.' Yet Eustathius was not just a compiler. As far as we 
can judge from what remains of his work, he wove his sources together 
with intelligence, skill, and careful attention to chronology, and gave them 
some literary polish. The result seems to have been a history of the world 
that was as wide-ranging and accurate as any Byzantine could have written. 

Because of his sudden death around 526, Eustathius’s history was never 
finished and was never formally distributed as such. As a long work, it 
would have been expensive to buy or to have copied, and copies of it must 
always have been rare. Malalas borrowed one, quite possibly Eustathius’s 
autograph, but apparently had to return it before he left for Constantinople 
around 527. In the 540s, a complete copy somehow reached Constantin- 
ople, where Procopius shows knowledge of both the earlier and the later 
parts. Around 580, however, Hesychius could find only the second vol- 
ume of Eustathius’s history in the capital.’ At least one complete copy still 
remained at Antioch, where Evagrius made extensive use of it in the early 
590s. A decade or so later, John of Antioch presumably found Eustathius’s 
history at Antioch, where he virtually transcribed it, probably with his own 
hand, then brought the transcription under his own name to Constantin- 
ople. We lose track of Eustathius’s original text after Antioch fell to the 
Persians in 611. 

Yet Eustathius’s history survived, in the inaccurate paraphrase of Mala- 
las and the more accurate transcription of John of Antioch. John of Anti- 
och’s history was used not just for the Excerpts made for Constantine VII 
but by authors such as the Patriarch Nicephorus, Theophanes Confessor, 
and John Zonaras.* John may even be the real source of some passages in 


Malalas i. 4 (who calls him a Pamphylian, probably by confusion with Eusebius Pamphili, cited four 
words later). Both John and Malalas cite Pergamus only for the popular belief that Noah’s Ark had 
come to rest near Apamea Cibotus (‘Ark’), where Malalas says its wood was to be seen ‘up to the 
present’. Perhaps this Pergamus should be identified with Eustathius’s contemporary Pergamius, 
Augustal Prefect in 482 (PLRE, ii. Pergamius 2), who may well have written this in a letter or an oration 
rather than a history. 

1 Cf. John of Antioch fr. 147 lines 12-18 with Plutarch, Lucullus 28.7. 

2 Cf. the parallels between Procopius and John of Antioch cited on p. 735 n. 1 above. Note, however, 
that Procopius seems to have begun to use Eustathius only with Book III of the Wars; see Treadgold, 
Early Byzantine Historians, p. 193 n. 97. 

3 See p. 725 n. 3 above. 

4 For later users of John of Antioch, see Sotiroudis, Untersuchungen, pp. 5-37, Roberto, Ioannis Anti- 
ochent Fragmenta, pp. clvii-clxviii (with pp. lxxix-ci on the Suda), DiMaio, ‘Antiochene Connection’ 
and ‘Smoke’ (Zonaras), C. Mango, Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, Short History: Text, 
Translation, and Commentary (Washington, 1990), pp. 12-14 (Nicephorus), and Mango and Scott, 
Chronicle, pp. lxxxi, 174 n.1, 181 nn. 5 and 7, 182 n. 2, 183 n. 1, 202n. 11, 211 n. 4, and 224 n. 7 (Theo- 
phanes, including his use of Eustathius by way of John of Antioch). For a survey of writers who used or 


are supposed to have used Malalas, see Jeffreys, ‘Malalas in Greek’. 
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later writers that are now generally attributed to Malalas, as the two works 
were so similar. We should also question whether Malalas was more popu- 
lar than John among Byzantine readers. If our single manuscript of most of 
Malalas’s work had been lost, we would now have much more of the work 
attributed to John than of that attributed to Malalas. 

While much of the case presented here is conjectural, no other argument 
has yet provided a satisfactory explanation of the parallels linking the texts 
of John Malalas, John of Antioch, Evagrius, Procopius, and Ammianus. 
Perhaps the main obstacle to considering the present solution has been the 
assumption that Malalas’s history is a ‘popular’ work. To us it seems 
‘popular’ in its language, even though Malalas was probably making an un- 
successful effort to write standard literary Greek. Yet, in content, Malalas’s 
history is by no means a popularization; rather, it paraphrases the scholarly 
and sophisticated universal history of Eustathius of Epiphania. 

Evidently, most of the supposedly ‘popular’ chronicle of Malalas was 
neither popular among Byzantine readers, nor a mere chronicle, nor the 
work of Malalas. Malalas contributed little more than fabrications and 
errors, none of which had much influence on later Byzantines. By contrast, 
Eustathius’s careful and learned synthesis, which formed the basis of Mala- 
las’s work and almost the whole of John of Antioch’s, directly or indirectly 
had a decisive influence on the Byzantines’ conception of the past. 
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